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One asev ustrating Cyanamid 


~ Knack Kae ONG NGF 


Perhaps you know one. He has a knack 
for doing practically any job that turns 
up, from filing a saw to fixing a sewing 
machine or refinishing a mahogany 
bureau. And the more he does the more 
folks find for him to do. 

Chemically speaking, sulphuric acid is 
that kind of a working material. It does 
hundreds of jobs in scores of industries 
better than any other chemical. For in- 
stance, the steel in this saw was “pickled” 
with sulphuric acid. “Pickling” is a diffi- 
cult process that removes the scale which 
clings to steel after annealing. As most 
steel has to be pickled, the importance 
of sulphuric acid here is obvious. 

Watch textiles being made—or rubber, 
paper, leather and petroleum products, 


MOLDING 


THE 


drugs, plastics, paints, even foods—and 
you will see sulphuric acid performing 
vital functions deftly and economically. 

It is even necessary in the production 
of our light, heat and power. 


flowing from Cyanamid’s plants into the 
veins of industry. Here is another and 
highly important way in which Cyanamid 
is serving the nation. 





Indeed, this chemical-of-all- 
trades is so universally in de- 
mand that its sales figures are 
often taken as a barometer of 
business activity. To industry, 
now bending every effort in the 
national interest to greater pro- 
duction, it is indispensable. 
American Cyanamid Company 
is one of America’s largest pro- 
ducers of sulphuric acid. To meet 
the growing needs, thousands 





of tons of this versatile fluid are 





American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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...So They Married 


the Truck and the Train! 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in truck tires 


— a good look at this brand new 
transportation idea. Truck and 
train in one, the Auto-Railer combines 
the leading advantages of both. It’s as 
much at home on the highway as it is 
on rails—can be shifted from one to 
the other in a matter of seconds. 

But is it practical? Uncle Sam says 
yes. For today at some of America’s 
largest arsenals, movements of shells 
and explosives that would ordinarily be 
handled by truck and train are quickly 
hauled by this unusual unit alone with 
no transfer operation required. 

On the highway, B. F. Goodrich 
tires entirely support unit and load— 
on rail, the tires support 80 per cent of 
the total weight, the flanged steel wheels 
serving principally as guide wheels. 

And what about these tires that 
Cushion the shocks? They're special 
tires designed by B. F. Goodrich engi- 
heers—tires that give six times more 
traction on rails than conventional steel 
Wheels. And because of their unusual 


non-skid tread design, they stop the 
unit on rails as quic':ly as you can stop 
your car on the highway! 

Here is just one example of the 
countless ways in which the research 
and engineering genius of America’s 
oldest tire manufacturer is serving 
America’s war effort. Yes . . . we've 
gone “‘all out” for victory. But that 
includes supplying essential civilian re- 
quirements! Today, we're continuing 
to make—in accordance with govern- 
ment specifications—the very finest 
truck tires we know how to build to 
help you “‘keep ‘em rolling.” 

When you are permitted 
to buy tires, you can help 
conserve rubber and at the 
same time save yourself 
money by insisting on B. F. 
Goodrich Speedliner Silver- 
towns. Speedliners are 
the only truck tires fortified 
with Duramin, the amaz- 
ing chemical discovery 


LK War ct peace 


BFGoodrich v 


FIRSTIN RUBBER °. “ 
\ 


that keeps rubber young and tough, 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s tire life. 

See the B. F. Goodrich man frst, for 
B. F. Goodrich is First in Rubber. 


Free Motion Picture Showing 


Would you like to arrange a showing to your 
organization of the dramatic story of motor 
transportation and its role in America at war? 
B. F. Goodrich has just completed a 25-minute 
film called ““Keep em Rolling” which tells a 
fast-moving story of transportation today and 
concludes with helpful information on tire 
conservation. Write for information giving 
approximate size of audience. There is no 
charge for showings. Write Dept. No. T-105, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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JOIN THE U.S. TRUCK CONSERVATION CORPS * * * 




















News within the News 


REORGANIZING WAR OUTPUT....P. 11 
Official Washington is beginning to find 
out that you can’t beat the Axis with 
arguments, that there is no substitute for 
cold steel. Result: A drastic reshuffle in 
war production leadership, the emergence 
of a plan which, to succeed, will have to 
be as ruthless in prosecution as anything 
devised by Hitler. The facts about the 
whole production scene, the all-important 
role to be played by the all-powerful “in- 
dustry committees” is revealed in this 
article. Fewer lawn mowers and more long- 
range bombers are wanted. Will we get 
them? 


WASHINGTON RUNAROUND ...... P. 13 
The spoor of a businessman isn’t easy to 
follow in Washington. The trail leads in 
and out of a dozen different agencies, 
through a maze of offices, down a score 
of historic-sounding avenues. Typical of 
the confusion besetting the average busi- 
nessman working on war contracts is the 
day-by-day account presented here. 


ALIENS IN WARTIME..................-. P. 14 
Democracy was tested last week in the 
somber chambers of the Supreme Court to 
which the Nazi saboteurs appealed. More 
was at stake than the lives of the enemy 
agents . . . a tradition of fair play ridi- 
culed as decadent by the Nazis. American 
fair play also extends to the millions of 
aliens resident in this country. How we 
treat them, as compared with how our 
nationals are treated in Axis countries, is 
fully disclosed in this factual survey 


AIR FREIGHTERS: THE OUTLOOK..P. 16 
Cargo carriers of the air world won’t solve 
the crucial transport situation in 1942... 
but a blueprint for the future already is at 
hand ...a blueprint which may yet have 
to be translated into action before this war 
is over. From the mass of testimony of- 
fered by advocates and opponents of the 
new transport medium comes a concise 
and up-to-the-minute analysis, presented 
in this article. 


OUR LONG-TIME WAR PLANS...... P. 18 
Anything might happen in the next few 
weeks . . . events which might shift the 
whole strategy of war envisioned by U.S. 
plans. The Allied high command knows 
exactly what it is up against, what crises 
it must face. Daily headlines feature spot 
news, this article takes the spot news, re- 
casts it into a broad, over-all pattern. 


MORE JOBS THAN MEN.............. y oF 
America’s war man-power reserve is dwin- 
dling more rapidly than the experts be- 
lieved a short time ago. Washington now 
is beginning to talk about a labor draft. 
What such a mobilization of men for ma- 
chines will mean to the nation and its 
citizens is fully explained. 


JAPAN REACHES NORTH............ P. 24 
All reports indicate that the top of the 
world is the coming battleground. Already 
Japan is in a position to cut the lifeline 
from Alaska to Russia’s Siberia, is poised 
for a stab at Russia itself. The Pictogram 
maps the vital new war theater. 
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Meet a man who is busy on 4 home fronts 
2 
. 
A The man we refer to is your life insurance agent...and we should like to tell 
0 you about four of the important duties he performs as part of his daily work. 
d 
e, 
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- 1, In peace or in war, the agent’s duty is to provide you 2. Your premiums, largely collected by agents, help to 


ie with the kind and amount of life insurance your needs 


build life insurance “reserves.” These reserves guarantee 
Y 
and circumstances require—to make certain that your 


that your contract will be paid when due—and in the 








a loved ones will be cared for. This service is doubly im- meantime they help to finance America’s war program. 

portant in wartime while many men are away from About 24% of Metropolitan’s assets are invested in United 
home, and while those who remain at home devote their States Government Bonds. Other millions are helping to 
” thoughts to coping with wartime production problems. finance the industries that are pouring out steel, chemi- 

cals, food, and other materials necessary for victory. 
; 
ch 
Respiratory 
oe 
emmaring at ast 

T 
= 3. Metropolitan agents helped to distribute more than 4. Like all good citizens, life insurance men do their 

100,000 booklets on health and safety, every working share in civic and community work, in peace or war. 
“4 day in 1941, In addition, these agents are distributing They serve on Red Cross and Community Chest drives, 
ni this year thousands of diet and nutrition posters in the act as air-raid wardens, and help in other defense work. 
i., interest of the National Nutrition Program. Agents are We are proud of the way agents of all companies are 
~ also instrumental in bringing Metropolitan’s Nursing helping to install, in offices and factories all over Amer- 
O. Service to eligible policyholders. These are works of ica, the Payroll Savings Plan—the Plan which makes it 
eo peace—but specially significant now, when time lost possible for millions of workers to invest automatically 
el. through sickness or accident slows down the nation’s a part of every pay check in War Bonds. 
& war production. 
78; 
 & 
= COPYRIGHT 1942——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


5. All in all, your life insurance agent, indis- 
pensable in peacetime, is doing double duty in 
wartime. His training and experience are at 
the nation’s service in the interest of victory 


This is Number 51 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 
f., x : See as m . 
‘el understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertise- 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 








b Metropolitan Life Insurance Company —on the fighting front in thousands of in- 
c : 
es, (4 MUTUAL COMPANY) fa) stances and on all four home fronts in the case 
C. . of those who must remain behind. 
rederick H. Eck f MAI J E e croy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
cher, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A iwcoln, PRESIDENT Bay War Sete Meesewten em Meet 
NEWS 1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y. Agent, or at any Metropolitan Office. 
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Pernaps that may seem a trivial question to you. 


Yet for centuries, thousands of scientists have been 
trying to unlock the secrets hidden in the dark 
reaches of the Universe. 

Today, truly amazing instruments are measuring 
sun, moon and stars. Among them are the Farnsworth 
Photo-Ceil Multiplier Tube and Dissector Tube. . . 
used by scientists to help push time and space aside. 
These tubes, and many other discoveries in the field 
of electronics, have resulted from Farnsworth’s 15 
years of research in television. 

Now, with America at war, great Farnsworth plants 
and laboratories, with thousands of employees and 
10 years’ experience in the manufacture of the famous 


Manufacturers of Radio and Television Transmitters and Receivers; Aircraft Radio Equipment; the 
Farnsworth Dissector Tube; the Capehart, the Capehart-Panamuse, and the Farnsworth Phonograph-Radios 





women 


servatory. 


Mars vary from 40° F. above 
zero to about 150° 


Capehart Phonograph-Radio, are producing precision 
electronic instruments in endless stream. 

But progress in television is still proceeding! This 
is one of the world’s great industries, destined to play 
a magnificent part in our national post-war economy. 

How far off is that day, no one knows. But your 
purchase of War Bonds today will bring it nearer! 
And you will be building soundly for the future, 
when the purchase of an airplane, a television set, 
or perhaps a new home may be your urgent desire. 

Meanwhile, Farnsworth is steadily marching toward 
the day when the realm of science, the news of the 
day, the music of life will appear on a magic screen 


Farnsworth Television & Radio 
Corporation, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


in your own home. 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION 
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From a map of Mars, pre 
pared from photographs 
taken at an 
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Shifts of power and of personality, now occurring, show this..... 

Harry Hopkins: Losing power, less important as final authority on how U.S. 
weapons are divided up. Mr. Hopkins promised too much to other nations. 

Admiral William D. Leahy: To move in as Hopkins moves out, to bring a mili- 
tary viewpoint into the White House. The Admiral is not interested in politics, 
in reform ideas, in official squabbles. His sole interest is in winning a war. 

Donald Nelson: Slipping a bit as his WPB bogs down from maladministration. 

To be forced to get together with military services. (See pages 11 and 13.) 

Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell: Coming up in power, as is inevitable for the 
man who is charged with supplying and transporting a mass army in wartime. Gen- ! 
eral Somervell holds the power to spend money, to supervise production. So: It 
is not probable that Mr. Nelson can deny him materials that he needs for the job. 

Leon Henderson: Rising in prestige. Entrenched as the man who will regiment 
the nation's civilians. Mr. Henderson rivals the military in directness. 

That's the little group of top-flight war leaders under the President. It 
shows a decided shift toward the military, toward a more hardboiled type of 
leader for the future. Right now: Political considerations continue to dominate. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 




















It isn't a secret that some big new war plants are not operating; that some 
others are slowing down; that chance to reach 1942 output goals fast is fading. 
The trouble is in raw materials, principally steel. Not that there are not 














“| enough raw materials. There are, in most cases. But: The raw materials aren't 

. divided up as they should be for war. There's a bad mistake in distribution. 

~ Donald Nelson's WPB did two things: 

res on 1. It allotted a large slice of third-quarter steel to other nations. 

— 2. It ignored Army-Navy priorities and allotted another big slice of steel 
to nonwar industries, or to war industries whose output wasn't most necessary. 





The result: There is the worst tangle of the war production period. Some 
war industries with highest priorities can't get steel. Some civilian indus- 
tries are getting all the steel they need, or more. And: It's to take from 60 to 
90 days to straighten out this situation. It comes at a very bad time. 





The military will increase its power; will make gains as a result of what's k 
now happening. Nonmilitary officials muffed the ball and will suffer in power. 





It's well to remember this: 

The nonmilitary view: It is that civilian industry should be protected; 
that civilians should get first call on materials for "essential" needs; that 
the military must get along on what's left over when civilians are taken care of. 

The military view: It is that nothing shall stand in the way of military 
needs; that, if electric power is needed for making aluminum, civilian needs 
must give way; that, if steel is needed for ships, it should be denied for farm 
machinery or freight cars; that, if rubber conservation requires nationwide gas 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--( Continued) 


rationing, there should be rationing first and argument afterward. That's the idea. 

Military now is demanding that civilians be squeezed further. They insist 
that it's the Army which is starved for what it needs while civilians are rolling 
in comfort and the greatest wealth of goods in history. 

But: Don't expect the military to make big gains until after election. 

War situation itself is increasingly critical; is at a stage where U.S. and 
Britain must act or take a chance on losing another ally. (See page 18.) 

It isn't that Russia may give up. That is highly improbable. However: It's 
apparent that Hitler is seeking to isolate Russia (1) from her oil; (2) from U.S. 
and Britain. He isn't far from success in both of those objectives. 

After that: The way would be opened for Hitler to shift some forces, his 
air force in particular, for renewed attack upon Britain. War would move this 
way again. It would add immeasurably to problems of winning a clear-cut victory. 

Those are the terms in which present thinking is done. They're terms that 
Suggest the approach of a critical war situation. It won't wait till November. 

















Does that mean an early attempt to invade Europe? It may, but probably not. 

More probably it means a step-up in air assault. It means that U.S. will 
try to bring some of its air power to bear along with Britain's. It means the 
prospect of big raids that might almost approach invasion proportions in size. 

That's all apparent from the news. It isn't giving any inside picture. 








At home, the big civilian problem is that of future supplies. 

In the case of foods...... 

Meats, particularly beef, are to remain in much smaller supply than 
demand. Even so: It's still not the official intent to ration meats. 

Canned goods are likely to be short; are to reflect big Army demands. 

Fluid milk may become less plentiful. More milk is being dried and is 
going into cheese. Price controls have an important influence on this situation. 

But: There is an abundant supply of poultry and eggs. Wheat is in immense 
oversupply. Fresh vegetables and fruit should be plentiful until winter. 

In the case of fuel...... 

Home owners in the East who heat with oil definitely face a cold winter. 
They won't freeze. They will get oil, but only 70 to 75 per cent of normal. 
That is to mean house temperatures of 60 to 65 in daytime, lower at night. 

Home owners who fail to lay in coal early may face trouble during winter. 
Transportation is becoming tighter and will get worse as the year wears on. 

In the case of rubber...... 

At_ present, most official thinking is in terms of keeping most cars on 
the road. Idea of wholesale abandonment of cars, of requisitioning, is dead. 

This means: There's confidence that retreading and new tires from "bathtub" 
butyl rubber will solve the nation's tire problem for civilians. Synthetic out- 
put promises to solve the problem of military demand. The program is clicking. 

But: Tire plan calls for: (1) A 40 per cent cut in driving; (2) a reduction 
of speed to under 40 miles an hour. And: to enforce those conditions, nationwide 
gasoline rationing may be required. It probably will come after election. 

In the case of civilian goods generally...... 

Clothing is abundant; is likely to remain so, with quality lower. 

Household equipment, where of metal, will become scarce; where of most 
other materials, will be in supply. Pinch is far less thus far than expected. 

All _ in all: Civilians face a high standard of living through 1942 and 
most of 1943. War pinch will be felt principally by those who fight it. 





























See also pages 14, 16, 30. 
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Pb (C,H). 


Nobody knows how this works 
..-BUT IT DOES A TERRIFIC JOB! 


3 HELPS airplanes fly faster, farther and 
higher. It gives greater power to auto- 
mobiles, trucks, buses and motorized mili- 
tary equipment. It even helps the farmer’s 
tractor plow more acres per gallon of fuel. 


It’s one of the ingredients of Ethyl fluid 
—shown as a chemist’s model of a mole- 
cule, 100 million times life size. Ethyl 
fluid, which is made by the Ethyl Corpo- 
ration, is used by petroleum refiners to 
improve the antiknock quality (octane 
number) of aviation and motor gasolines. 

Nobody knows exactly why Ethyl fluid 
raises the antiknock quality of gasoline . .. 
how a single molecule like the one in the 


picture can control the combustion of 
nearly 100,000 molecules of fuel and air 
inside an engine. But this fluid does such a 
good job that more than two hundred oil 
refiners put it into their gasoline — into 
superior fuels produced through modern 
refining methods. 

The result is an adequate supply of 
high-octane gasoline—the key to many of 
the tremendous increases in power and 
efficiency that have been made in engines 
for airplanes, automobiles, tractors and 
military equipment. 


ETHYL CORPORATION & 
Chrysler Building, New York City § 











. . . Move to End Duplicating Travel Services . . . New Price Rulings 


Saboteurs. The Government’s drive 
against subversive elements continued at 
full stride, highlighted by the Supreme 
Court’s denial of the right to trial in civil 
courts to the eight Nazi saboteurs on trial 
before a military commission in Washing- 
ton. Court actions to break up alleged sub- 
versive organizations elsewhere included 
trial in Hartford of a minister on con- 
spiracy charges; trial of William D. Pelley, 
organizer of the Silver Shirts, on charges 
of sedition, in Indianapolis. George Syl- 
vester Viereck and Prescott Dennett, lead- 
ers in a group of 28 persons indicted on 
charges of conspiracy to undermine morale 
of the armed forces, entered pleas of not 
guilty in federal court in Washington. 


World battle fronts. Crucial battles in 
Russia were the center of world interest. 
As the German offensive pushed slowly 
eastward, the Soviets threw in massive re- 
serves. On the western European front, 
the RAF hammered at Germany’s indus- 
trial cities with large-scale bomb attacks; 
the Germans retaliated with the first siz- 
able attacks on Britain in some time. Give 
and take between British and Axis forces 
in Egypt continued, marked by heavy 
U.S. British bombing raids on shipping at 
Axis bases in Crete and Africa. In the 
Pacific area, Allied patrols engaged Japa- 
nese forces striking toward Port Moresby, 
New Guinea, from newly won positions on 
the island. U.S. air units in China drove 
off attempted Japanese raids. 


Report on Aleutians. Japanese forces 
gathered in the Aleutian Islands are be- 





Nationwide Gas Rationing? 
Conflicting Official Views 


Conflict in the Government over 
nationwide gasoline rationing broke 
out in the open. Petroleum Co-ordi- 
nator Harold L. Ickes declared he op- 
posed nationwide rationing as a means 
of increasing flow of fuel oil to the 
east Coast. But Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson was reported to have 
recommended rationing to the Presi- 
dent to save rubber. Observed Under 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson: 
The rubber situation is critical; non- 
essential driving must be cut to save 
rubber; and that requires nationwide 
gasoline rationing. Meanwhile, the 
English Government banned all pleas- 
ure driving for the duration of the 
war. 











The March of the News ia 


Plan to Tighten Patent Laws . . . Extending Inter-American Highway 


lieved to number not more than 10,000 
men, a Navy spokesman said. Report was 
made in answer to unofficial estimates that 
10,000 to 20,000 Japanese have landed in 
the area, including the Pribilof Islands. 
The Navy’s announcement said that the 
presence of Japanese troops and ships has 
been confirmed only on Attu, Agattu and 
Kiska, three islands in the Aleutians 
group. Several hundred inhabitants of the 
Pribilofs, location of the world’s largest seal 
rookeries, were evacuated some time ago 


Production control. Still more rigid 
control over flow of raw materials and 
production was evidenced in a realign- 
ment of War Production Board and Army 
and Navy Munitions Board. ANMB will 
continue to draw up military require- 
ments, will have representatives from the 
services in the meetings when War Pro- 
duction Board allocates raw materials. 
Forecast was greater importance for In- 
dustry Advisory Committees of representa- 
tive industrialists who will advise the Gov- 
ernment on problems in their industries 
and take a “major responsibility for get- 
ting out production at a maximum rate.” 


Transportation. Squeeze on rail and 
bus carriers in congested areas was re- 
flected by Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion’s request for a nationwide survey of 
rail and bus passenger service. Purpose is 
to find out where duplicating local serv- 
ices can be pared down, releasing equip- 
ment for the shortage spots. ODT Director 
Joseph B. Eastman declared that, where 
bus lines duplicate railroad routes, one 
should be discontinued in spite of lo- 
cal dislocations and inconveniences. ODT 
also adopted a new policy for allocation of 
new busses built in the future. Only those 
concerns agreeing to let ODT transfer their 
newly acquired busses to congested traffic 
areas, will be permitted to buy new busses. 


Price ceilings. Regulations governing 
prices of consumer goods made from sub- 
stitute or new materials were issued by 
Office of Price Administration. Affecting 
practically all lines of consumer goods still 
manufactured, the rules provide: Minor 
changes in material or article are not 
grounds for a higher price; substantial 
changes can raise or lower the price, de- 
pending on the increase or decrease in 
manufacturing cost of the altered ma- 
terial or article; new articles or materials 
comparable to existing items must be 
priced on the basis of comparable items al- 
ready produced and priced; articles not fall- 








ing into any of the groups specified must be 
priced on specific authorization. 


Rent control. Government’s offensive 
against rising rents was extended to % 
additional areas. If rents in the new defeng 
areas are not cut back within 60 days to the 
levels prevailing March 1, 1942, OPA cap 
establish federal control by issuing max- 
mum rent regulations for the areas. 



























Patents. Thorough revision of the patent 
laws was urged by Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman Arnold. Declaring that 
abuses of the patent system have strait- 
jacketed vital parts of American indus- 
try into foreign cartel systems, he asked 
Congress to amend the laws to: Require 
notice to the Government of §infringe- 
ment suits and allow the Attorney Gen- 
eral the right to enter the case; require 
filing with the Attorney General of all 
agreements to assign or license patents; 
curb use of so-called umbrella patents 
(broad patents covering industrial ideas), 
and patent pooling. 


Trade agreements. Continuation of 
the commercial agreement with Russia, 
effected in 1937, was announced by State 
Department. The agreement gives Rus- 
sian products “most-favored-nation” treat- 
ment, will continue into the postwar 
period under the new arrangements. De- 
velopments in the Good Neighbor policy in- 
cluded agreements with six Central Ameri- 
can republics for immediate construction of 
625 miles of road to link the Inter-Americai 
Highway between Guatemala and Panama. 





Cutting Fuel Oil Deliveries 
As Move to Rebuild Stocks 


Decisive action was taken on the 
fuel oil shortage which is threatening 
the East Coast area. War Production 
Board shut off all deliveries of fuel oil 
for heating and air-conditioning pur- 
poses in the area between August 3 
and September 15. The order ex- 
empts industrial users, allows half as 
much oil to be delivered for heating 
water as was delivered in the same 
period last year. Purpose of the shut- 
off is to build up reserve stocks for 
next winter’s needs. Nub of the prob- 
lem is this: Oil shipments are running 
close to 400,000 tons a day below 
normal; conversion of oil heating units 
to coal is hampered by lack of grates, 
lack of workmen to install them. 








——— 
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This is the Kind of Cooperation 


That Wins Wars! 


A Salute to Idaho and Arizona and Alabama «. . to Montana and Connecticut and Georgia . . 
to many others among our 48 States! 


A Salute for coming through, in a dire emergency, with the kind of cooperation that wins wars! 


Cooperation in what? In facili- 
tating the transportation of ma- 
terial needed to win the war. . not 
only the guns, shells and fighting 
tools, but also the food, clothing 
and other needs of the workers 
who produce those tools. 


Here, briefly,is the background: 


War-time motor transpoit ran 
into a paralyzing bottleneck — a 
flood of artificial, legal barriers 
that prevent the efficient move- 
ment of freight between many 
States. These barriers had ex- 
isted for years, costing the public 
millions of dollars annually. In 
peace-time, the public unwit- 
tingly paid the penalty . . but 
in war-time, these sabotaging 
barriers, creating senseless de- 
lays in production, could not 
be tolerated. 


What are these barriers? Here 
are just a few: Limitation of 
length, height, width and weight 
of vehicle, port-of-entry fees, 
mileage taxes, revenue taxes, spe- 
cial licenses, “compensation” 
plates, travel orders. Worse yet, 
each State had its own combina- 
tion of barriers, without regard for 
those of its neighbors. 


In May, the President and the 
Secretary of Commerce called a 
conference of Governors of the 48 
States. The picture was made 
clear. The States were asked to 
eliminate some of these bar- 
riers by observing certain size 
and weight minimums (very 
moderate minimums, much lower 
than many progressive States al- 
ready had on their statute books) 


and by honoring the license plates 
of other States. 


ALL STATES AGREE, BUT 


Ten days after the conference, 
all 48 States had agreed to the 
Federal request. 


And several States promptly 
made good on their promises. 
They revised their restrictions up- 
ward to meet the requested levels. 
Some went further, and set still 
higher minimums . . or eliminated 
some barriers not specified by the 
Federal Government. 


So ..a salute to those States 
that are speeding the movement 
of goods. 


Theirs is the kind of co- 
operation that wins wars! 


But .. this isn’t... 


As this is written, ten States 
have not kept their pledges to 
honor out-of-state license plates. 


A large Southern State still 
maintains a weight limit 2,000 
pounds lower than the Federal 
“floor” .. requires permits for big- 
ger loads .. charges a special tax 
on direct war material going to 
arsenals in adjacent States. 


A New England State hides be- 
hind a technicality .. says “ok” for 
guns and shells . . says “no” for 
meat, bread and clothing for the 
men who make guns and shells. 

A State in the South agreed to 
the “floor” weights . . but now per- 
mits them on only four highways. 


These are a few examples. It’s 
a sorry fact that some States are 
giving only “lip service” to this 
war effort. Consider these .... 

A Truck-Trailer driver in New 
England was arrested en route to 
a Navy Yard because he had no 
“special permit” . . when getting 
it would have involved a critical 
delay. 


One State charges out-of-state 
haulers such a high license fee that 
they detour around it, losing much 
valuable time. 


Two Eastern States require spe- 
cial insurance cards, even though 
insurance is regulated by the I.C.C. 


Another Eastern State, with an 
excellent road system, observes 
the Federal “floor” as to weights, 
but is actually a critical bottle- 
neck because all adjacent States 
permit from 10,000 to 30,000 
pounds more. 


And there are many .. too many 
.. other examples of the same sort. 


The kind of cooperation that 
wins wars? 


Not OUR wars! 


Mr. Governor, if your State 
is one that is still fighting a 
little civil war of trade bar- 
riers with neighboring States, 
drop it immediately . . and get 
heart and soul into the real 
fight. Nothing else matters. 


Every day of delay is an- 
other American defeat! 


(Note—All information about State 
cooperation comes from reliable sources 
and is believed to be correct as this is 
written. ) 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY x DETROIT 
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REORGANIZING WAR OUTPUT: 
INSIDE STORY OF BREAKDOWN 


Change in Planning Machinery to Give Greater Voice to Military 


Shortages that indicate 
President's 1942 goals 
will not be reached 


This country is starting to slip behind 
schedule in its production of arms. It no 
longer appears probable that President 
Roosevelt’s goals for 1942 will be met. 

A shortage of steel, of copper, of some 
other raw materials accounts for the slow- 
ing of rate of gain in war production. 
Because of this shortage one big project 
for building merchant ships is abandoned. 
Some new plants to build bombers with 
which to blast Germany and Japan are 
not operating for lack of materials. Very 
many war plants are slowing down and 
some are stopping for the same reason. 

There is the strange situation in which 
the United States, with 88,000,000 tons of 
steel production annually, probably will 
turn less steel into weapons during 1942 
than will Germany’s Europe with barely 
40,000,000 tons of steel production. (See 
page 30.) There also is the strange situa- 
tion in which the United States, with ac- 
cess to 2,200,000 tons of copper annually, 
tuns short, while Hitler wages successful 
war with 200,000 tons. 

Back of this situation is an effort on the 
part of high officials of this Government 
to keep the country supplied with an im- 
mense amount of civilian goods while try- 
ing to equip a fast-growing Army and 
Navy and to supply America’s allies with 
weapons. So well are civilians taken care 
of that in 1942 they are expected to ac- 
quire $10,000,000,000 worth of 
consumer such as 


durable 
goods, refrigerators, 
houses, lawn mowers, etc. as well as 
$45,000,000,000 worth of food and cloth- 
ing and other nondurable goods. Never in 
history were civilians so well equipped or 
80 prosperous. 

The Army and Navy, which must fight 
this war, are not so well supplied. They 
are short of everything from neckties to 
nding boats, from airplanes to warships. 
They will be lucky to get $45,000,000,000 
in supplies of all kinds during 1942. Their 
needs are prodigious and the machine that 
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IT‘LL TAKE MORE THAN THIS 
TO SCARE THEM! 


fills those needs is tending to slow down. 

What has happened is this: 

At the War Production Board. This 
Board, which controls raw materials, took 
to issuing “directives.” These directives 
superseded Army and Navy priority rat- 
ings on materials. They directed third- 
quarter production of steel, for instance, 
into definite partly military, 
partly civilian, partly export. Suddenly it 
was found that arms factories,seeking steel, 
were told they could not have it because 
WPB had directed that steel elsewhere. 

At the White House. Here a decision 
was made to send to foreign nations a 
large proportion of third-quarter steel 
output. There is no evidence that WPB 
sought to alter this decision. When steel 
for export was added to steel for civilian 
industries, the amount that remained for 
war was far from enough to meet needs. 
A critical situation threatened. 

At military headquarters. There was 
consternation. Optimistic statements were 
pouring out of the White House and out 


channels, 


of WPB, telling of immense production. 
The country demanded action against the 
Germans and Japanese. Yet war plants 
were faced with a steel shortage and Don- 
ald Nelson was advising the country that, 
above all else, “essential” civilian needs 
would first be met. The military began to 
wonder if this country really planned to 
fight a modern war. 

Slowdowns in war plants changed all 
that. The problem of materials could not 
be dodged. What now is happening is this: 

Inside WPB. Steel directives are being 
changed. Army-Navy priorities are being 
restored to primary standing. There is one 
more internal reorganization. Projects are 
being restudied, with cancellation of some, 
a speed-up in others. Military forces are 
invited to place representatives on WPB 
committees as observers and advisers. 

Inside the White House. There is a 
changed attitude toward export of critical 
materials. Exports even may be less than 
promised. Harry Hopkins, who had a guid- 
ing hand in export policy, is assuming less 
importance. Admiral William Leahy is 
stepping in to advise the President. There 
are signs that Donald Nelson has been 
told that the primary objective of WPB 
is to get results in war production, not to 
protect civilian industry. 

Inside military headquarters. A mild 
optimism is noted. There is insistence that 
military priorities be given and that they 
retain their old standing at the head of 
everything else. After that, to divide up 
what remains for civilians, WPB can issue 
directives or any other form of priority 
order to its heart’s content. The services 
insist, however, that they should have a 
voice in determining what proportion of 
materials is to be available to them. 

So there now is occurring a new change 
in this country’s over-all war machinery. 
This change is in the direction of the 
original Industrial Mobilization Plan, pre- 
pared by the Army and Navy, copied by 
Hitler when he set up his war machine, and 
rejected during the past two years by those 
who fix policy in the United States. How 
far it goes in that direction depends upon 
the attitude of Donald Nelson and his 
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War Production Board. The plan revolves 
around all-powerful industry committees. 

Industrial Mobilization Plan calls for 
the following: 

Demand. It calls for representatives of 
war agencies, with their demand for ma- 
terials, to sit on industry committees in 
steel and copper and other industrial fields. 
The Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
Board of Economic Warfare, Lend-Lease 
and others would state and press their de- 
mands for materials. 

Supply. The plan likewise calls for rep- 
resentatives of industry, men right out of 
the industry, to sit on these committees to 
advise what can and what cannot be sup- 
plied and when and in what quantities. 
They will deal with specific problems of sup- 
ply, not with over-all questions of policy. 

In the middle. Here Government will 
sit, in the figure of WPB, to decide issues 
that may arise as military demands and 
export demands and other demands clash 
with shortages of supply. This means, and 
the military services want it that way. 


that civilians make final decisions on the 
way supplies are divided up. 

At the same time, the Army and Navy 
are designating representatives not only to 
sit on industry committees, but to work in 
the various branches of WPB. The expecta- 
tion is that these representatives of the 
military can obtain a better hearing than 
in the past for the military requirements 
It may even be that the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board will move into WPB. 
There definitely is the view inside the 
Army and Navy that, where civilian wants 
and military wants clash, the military 
should have precedence at a time when 
and when the 
civilian public has goods of all kinds. 


its needs are so urgent 
That is the story of undercover develop- 
ments of recent days in Washington. It is 
a story that suggests gains for the military 
viewpoint at the expense of the civilian 
“business-as-usual” viewpoint. As a result 
the following changes can be expected: 
In priorities. A strong military view- 
point is going to become evident. Indus- 





—Rudy Amold 
FOOD FOR A FIGHTER: TAKES MORE THAN AN A CARD 


--. explains rationing and firmer policies ahead 


tries that have complimented themselves 
upon ability to obtain WPB directives that 
seemed to assure sufficient steel or copper 
or other supplies may be disillusioned. 

In conversion. The military, in its 
stronger position, is demanding that steel. 


using civilian industries, including rail- 
roads, farm machinery, industrial ma- 


chinery, be squeezed down further, The 
insistence is that in wartime a nation must 
use up its nonwar capital equipment, not 
replenish or add to it. 

In rationing. There is the prospect of 
firmer policies and more action. The Army 
wants gasoline rationing to conserve ex- 
isting tires. It wants whatever other ra- 
tioning is needed to divide up civilian 
goods equitably so as to limit demands for 
more civilian, or nonmilitary, output. 

And so it goes. Yet, at the same time, 
the military services are ready to admit 
that, while nonmilitary agencies have 
made mistakes, so have they. Nonmilitary 
officials say that the Army and Navy have 
done the following: 

With plants. They have given orders 
and priorities that permitted companies to 
build and to equip with scarce machinery 
industrial plants that really will turn out 
little military equipment. Some companies 
with small orders have been allowed to use 
Army-Navy priorities to draw materials 
for their civilian activities. 

With production schedules. The mili- 
tary has so geared production that it has 
warehouses full of truck parts but not 
enough engines, so that it has airplanes 
but no fittings for them, so that it has 
tank guns in far greater quantities than 
tanks, so that it has new merchant ships 
in big quantities but few escort ships, so 
that it has huge quantities of shells tying 
up immense amounts of copper but not 
many guns in which to use the shells. 

With specifications. The Army and 
Navy are highly extravagant in their use 
of materials. They have made only a 
feeble beginning in redesigning equipment 
to save scarce materials. By redesign, 
many problems of scarcity that now con- 
front the country could be removed. 

It is against this background that pres- 
ent changes are occurring. Both sides are 
coming around to the view that it is bet- 
ter to sit down in a room and argue out 
issues of policy and of administration than 
it is to sit in offices at opposite ends of 
Washington and to fight with one another. 

If this view prevails, the country may 
be about to move into a period when the 
American war effort will reach immense 
and decisive proportions. The expectation 
is that present acute difficulties in the 
field of raw materials can be corrected 
within 60 to 90 days with the war effort 
back on track well before the year-end. 
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lypical story of conflicts 
orising when military and 
‘ivilian demands collide 


This is the true story of one business- 
man whose war business is slowing toward 
a stop. It is just one of many similar 
stories of other businessmen in many 
parts of the country. It shows what is 
going on inside Washington where another 
administrative breakdown threatens the 
war program. 

In this particular case, more than 90 
pr cent of the orders affected are war 
orders. About 78 per cent of the business- 
man’s orders are Army orders, the rest 
Navy and Maritime Commission orders. 
rated AA-2 or AA-3, 
which is a high military priority. They in- 
volve the use of steel, but not in large 
quantities. To get that steel for use in 
this quarter-year involves an application 
under the War Production Board’s plan 
known as PRP, or Production Require- 
ments Plan. 

That application was filed in June, as 
required, for third-quarter steel require- 
ments. By July 7 no action had occurred 
and available steel was running low. A 
letter was written to WPB that day asking 
for a report on the status of the PRP ap- 
plication. This brought a prompt reply on 
July 9 referring the company to the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board. A 
was made there. 

But by July 16 no action had occurred, 
” there was a personal call on ANMB. 
The advice of military officials there was 
that they could do nothing, but that the 
Corps of Engineers, which was using the 
company’s product, probably could get 
action. At the Corps of Engineers the 
Amy officers involved gave assurance 
that they had no way to help out. They 
sid that WPB was the place to go. 

This was one turn of the Washington 
arele and it took ten days. 

The next day, July 17, the businessman 
was back at the War Production Board 
This time he was assured that all was well 
ad that the application would be acted 
upon and mailed on July 21. By this time 
work at his plant on Government orders 
had fallen from three shifts a day to one 
shift, due to lack of steel, and there was 


Those orders are 


contact 
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Washington Runaround: 


frail of a Businessman 
How a Month Was Wasted in Vain Effort to Get Steel for War Order 





TKON 


WAR PRODIK 
BOARD 


—Harris & Ewing 


DONALD NELSON HAS A ‘RED TAPE CUTTER’S’ DIPLOMA 
. .. what the WPB needs is a sharp pair of scissors 


from contractors in the field as 
war jobs slowed. 

So, on July 18, it was decided to get in 
touch with WPB again and see if the 
matter could not be speeded. In the PRP 
section of this war board the businessman 
was told that “things are in such confusion 
down here that we don’t know what we're 
doing.” That didn’t sound so good, but 
on July 20 came word that the application 
had been approved and mailed to a steel 
company on July 17. 

When the steel company had 
ceived this application by July 21, another 


clamor 


not re- 


attempt was made to find out what was 
going on at the War Production Board. 
This time an effort to obtain information 
brought the response that the officials con- 
cerned were too busy to be talked to on 
the telephone. The next day an effort was 
made to make an appointment to talk with 
someone who might know about an im- 
portant application by an important com- 
pany for steel. The response from the War 
Production Board that the officials 
concerned were too busy to be seen. The 
told that 
regular procedure through which all ap- 
plications must go and that his would take 
that course. 


was 


businessman was there was a 


Then, to cap the climax, on July 23, 
the WPB that it had lost the 
company’s application. An official had been 
giving it study. He was called away to 
answer a phone. When he returned, the 
application had disappeared in all of the 
confusion. It hadn’t been found by July 28, 
so it was necessary to start all over again 
with a duplicate application. One month of 


advised 


the quarter covered by the application 
already had passed. Still there was no 
steel. 

That’s a story, except for details, that 
is being repeated by scores and hundreds of 
businessmen. They are crowding into the 
War Production Board and crowding the 
wires to Washington seeking this or that 
material, but mostly seeking steel so that 
they can fill the orders for ma- 
terial that they hold from the Army and 
Navy. 

The finale for this particular seeker of 
steel? There was a flood of inquiries from 
the field as war jobs ran short of the 
product supplied. WPB began to be in- 
terested in what was happening. Others 
in the same predicament were adding their 
pressure. At the week end it looked as if 
steel were in sight, but after a one-month 
slowdown 


war 
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ALIENS IN WARTIME— 
IS U.S. TOO LENIENT? 


Contrast Between Our Treatment and Inhumane Acts of Japanese 


This nation’s policy of 
holding only those suspected 
of dangerous intentions 


All of the copy book rules of fair play 
are being used by the Government in its 
effort to handle in a democratic manner 
the million alien enemies inside America. 
Eight enemy saboteurs took their cases 
over the head of President Roosevelt to 
the Supreme Court to get a ruling on the 
President’s powers. Hundreds of thousands 
of German, Italian and Japanese citizens 
pursue their normal paths with but slight 
inconvenience. A special board worries 
about their unemployment problems. 

The appeal of the saboteurs, though in 
vain, brought a ruling from the Supreme 
Court which only emphasized the broad 
powers the President has at hand to use 
against alien enemies. The gentle use of 
these powers contrasts sharply with the 
bloodlettings in Europe and the inhumane 
stories from Japan. But seven months of 
war has brought no big-scale case of sabo- 
tage. And the landing of German sabotage 
experts by submarine may indicate the 
Axis is getting less help inside America 
than it had hoped for. 

Long before the outbreak of the war, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
several other Government agencies had 
made studies of dangerous aliens in the 
United States. They knew where they 
were located. A thousand had been 
rounded up within 24 hours after war 
started. At the end of the first month, 
the figure had grown to 3,000. A month 
after the first World War started, only 
900 had been arrested. 

By mid-July of 1942, the second World 
War had brought 5,324 alien enemies into 
the hands of the Government. That figure 
has since been swelled by new raids in 
New York, Detroit and elsewhere. These 
are continuing. One of the aliens in New 
York had aerial photographs and bomber 
maps of strategic areas in New York and 
New Jersey. Another had been an em- 
ploye at the Kingsland, N. J., munitions 
plant. A third had fought with the Ital- 
ians at Tobruk. The Detroit and other 
Michigan raids turned up 49 shotguns, 
rifles and revolvers, 55 short wave radios, 
2,165 rounds of ammunition, 108 cameras, 
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5 binoculars, and assorted swords, knives 
and brass knuckles, all property which 
alien enemies are forbidden to possess. 
Yet, although the alien enemy has no 
personal rights under the law, the United 
States has created a set of regular proc- 
esses by which all are given hearings and 
opportunities to establish their innocence 
of intent to work against the national 
welfare. Only a handful of the alien 
enemies have shown dangerous symptoms 





: —Acme 
SOLDIER-JUSTICE MURPHY 


in democracy: 
Murphy doffed his Army uniform, donned his 
court robe when the saboteurs appealed to the 
high tribunal. But because of his active military 
status Justice Murphy disqualified himself to in- 


Lesson Supreme Court Justice 


sure a concept ridiculed 
justice under law.” 


in Germany: “Equal 


thus far. Just 1 per cent of them have 
been arrested. Only half of 1 per cent have 
been held for hearings and just half of 
them have been interned. 

One or more alien enemy hearing boards 
have been created in each judicial district 
to go over the evidence mustered against 
each alien enemy. These are committees 
of outstanding, fair-minded citizens in 
each community. The alien enemy may 
have a friend at the hearing, even a 
lawyer, but the lawyer may not act as 
counsel, It is not a trial in the legal sense. 


Evidence against the alien is presented for 
FBI. The alien brings his own witnesses 

The hearing board recommends one 9 
three actions: internment for the dura- 
tion of the war, release under strict parde, 
or unconditional release. Of the cases 4- 
ready disposed of, 2,605 aliens have bee 
sent to internment camps, 1,966 have been 
paroled and 748 have been released. Th 
recommendation of the hearing board is 
sent to the Justice Department for review 
and may be upset by decision of the At- 
torney General. 

Those interned are turned over to the 
Army for safekeeping during the war. 
Neither the location nor a description 
the internment camps is publishable, bu 
the treatment there is far better than is 
any Axis center. The Army says only that 
it has agreed to apply the provisions of 
the Geneva Convention for the treatment 
of war prisoners and that it is doing so. 

Both Germany and Italy also signed the 
1929 Geneva Convention. Japan did no 
but promised to abide by it. Italy promised 
to treat interned American civilians just 
it did prisoners of war under the Conver 
tion. This provides, among other things, 
feeding them as well as its own soldiers 
are fed. Germany did not make sucha 
promise, but apparently has been doing 0. 

The State Department has felt that the 
reason some of its diplomats returning 
from Europe went hungry in concentra- 
tion centers, despite double rations, was 
that the food just was not to be had 
Returning Americans have told the Red 
Cross that the packages of food and cloth- 
ing the Red Cross sent to European camps 
meant the difference between tolerable liv- 
ing and actual suffering. 

In the case of Japan, this relief has not 
yet been available. There is mvch evidence 
that Japan’s promise was a iexible one. 
But, until the first group of Americans 
headed for home under an exchange o 
prisoners with Japan, the relief situation 
was uncertain. The steamer Gripsholm 
which carried Japanese prisoners from 
America to Portuguese East Africa, took 
food, clothes and medicine for Americans 
in the Tokyo area. The Red Cross hopes 
some of these provisions may go to Ameri- 
cans in other sections of the Japanese 
held Far East, but has no assurance that 
it will. A full shipload will be sent as soo? 
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as the agency is assured the provisions 
will go where they should. 

If America were given to the practice 
of holding alien enemies as hostages for 
the good treatment of its own nationals, 
it would have a large advantage over the 
Axis. The best estimate of Americans in 
war areas is: In Europe, 3,000; in the Far 
East, including the Philippines, 12,000. 
Against this lies the Immigration Bureau’s 


issuance of identification certificates to 


934,000 German, Italian and Japanese 
aliens in its latest registration. 
That comparatively few aliens have 


fallen into the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is due to a set of conditions that 
is partly inherent in the make-up of 
America, itself. For Americanism is more 
a state of mind than it is a brand of color 
or race or creed. Many Germans fled to 
America to escape persecution. Many Ital- 
ians came here as youngsters, worked, 
bought homes, reared families and have 
sons in the Army. Somehow, through ig- 
norance or carelessness, they failed to be- 
come naturalized citizens. Many Japanese 
came to America seeking a land of eco- 
nomic opportunity and were prevented by 
law from becoming citizens. 

A simple set of rules has been laid down 
for the alien enemies. Attorney General 
Biddle says they will be interned only 
when there is strong reason to fear for 
the internal security of the country. Each 
is given an identification booklet contain- 
ing his picture and fingerprints. His travel, 
except by special permission, is restricted 
to his local community. He may not enter 
military areas and may not possess ar- 
ticles that might be put to military use. 
Nor may he engage in propaganda or be- 
long to organizations that have been pro- 
scribed by the Attorney General. 

Otherwise, he may go about his business 
as usual. Both the President and the At- 
torney General have sought to prevent the 
discharge of aliens from industrial plants. 
In some cases, they found that this prac- 
tice was extending to Americans with for- 
eign names. One of the jobs assigned to 
the Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tices by Mr. Roosevelt was that of help- 
ing to smooth out the problems of the 
alien enemy in industry. 

This Committee found that there were 
5,000,000 aliens of all nationalities in the 
U.S. Of these, a fifth were alien enemies. 
Many of the latter were refugees from 
persecution with professional training, 
technical skills and business experience. 

Years ago, Congress had written a re- 
quirement that special permission had to 
be obtained for each alien employed in 
many branches of war industry. 

Most employers assumed that it applied 
to all contracts. Many refused to hire 
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ENEMY ALIENS IN THE UNITED STATES 
+ « - get more than bread 


aliens. It was too much trouble to get 
the permission. The Government feared 
that this discrimination would breed trou- 
ble. Five million dissatisfied 
million of them from 
might kick up quite a disturbance. 

When the automobile industry began to 
convert to war work, the employers found 
that their plants were filled with aliens. 
One discovered that most of its best tool 
makers were aliens. Another with 25,000 
workers found that 2,000 of the first 7,000 
workers it wanted to put on war work 
were aliens. The ratio was about the same 


aliens, one 


enemy countries, 


at other Detroit industries. The Ford plant 
set up machinery to expedite applications 
for certification of its aliens. The War and 
Navy Departments, which used to take 
from three to six months to clear these 
applications, began to hurry them through, 
particularly in the highly skilled brackets. 
Often this is done by telegraph. But this 
was for men already on pay rolls. Plants 
still are slow 


to hire alien enemies whom 
they do not know. 

And all of the Government detection 
agencies are keeping watchful eyes on all 
war industries for any hint of sabotage. 





ENEMY ALIENS IN THE ORIENT 


- - - get less than bullets 
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Vital role of transport 
command in carrying 
supplies to China 


This country is not to get, at least not 
soon, the thousands of giant cargo and 
transport planes that are being urged as 
a means of defeating submarines and of 
solving transport problems of this war. 

There are several reasons why these 
planes are not to be provided. The first 
is that the Army and Navy want bomb- 
ers and fighter planes, first of all. Out- 
put of these planes, particularly of big 
bombers, is far behind schedule in the 
over-all program. 

Another reason is that a shortage of 
engines sets a definite limit on the num- 
ber of planes of combat and cargo types 
that can be produced. The military 
branches are opposed to reduction of 
the number of engines for combat planes, 
in order to increase the output of cargo 
planes. 

Then, too, shortages of steel and alum- 
inum and other metals are interfering 
with plane production. The Government 
is turning to wood and plywood as sub- 
stitute material for cargo plane con- 
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GIANT FLYING BOAT DWARFS ARMY BOMBER 


Outlook for Air Freighters: 
Why Delays Are Ahead 


Insistence of Army and Navy That Combat Planes Get First 


struction. But now.shortages of sitka 
spruce and peeler logs from which wood 
veneer is shaved have developed. One 
factor in present shortages is the pre- 
war exports of this wood to Japan, a 
nation which beat this country into the 
field of light plane construction. 

A final reason why huge fleets of cargo 
planes still are in the future is that 
months would be required to get set to 
produce them in big numbers. One type 
of the Army’s new cargo planes is in 
production and two other types are just 
coming in. But the big bulk of future 
output still is in the plant-building stage. 
And emphasis right now is on things that 
can be turned out without delay. 

So there is one more report on what 
might have been. It was five years ago 
that Joseph P. Kennedy, as head of the 
Maritime Commission, asked Congress for 
permission to spend $50,000,000 out of 
$300,000,000 of merchant marine funds 


with which to develop a fleet of cargo 
airplanes. Congress did not grant that re- 
quest. If it had been granted, this coun- 
try would have entered 1942 with 200 
flying boats for transport. Actually, the 
country entered the year with eight, and 
our total strength of cargo planes of dif- 
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Call 


ferent types probably was only about 50, 

Today, there is only one model of the 
giant flying boat, capable of carrying 15 
tons of freight, in which Congress sud- 
denly is interested. Today, too, the Army 
is just receiving the first of its new C-54, 
four-engined military transport plane. The 
two-engined C-46 is reported to be coming 
into production. The plywood version of 
this type, the C-76, also is described as 
still in this “coming in” stage. To get 
these planes into heavy production is a 
matter of months, and this war is moving 
toward a climax in perhaps a matter of 
days. 

Meanwhile, the need for cargo planes 
and still more cargo planes is so acute 
that, despite the urgency for more big 
bombers to fight the Germans and the 
Japanese, these big fighting ships are be- 
ing assigned to emergency duty in war 
transport service. One four-engined Lib- 
erator made five trips between Montreal 
and England in nine days, carrying freight 
and passengers. This one plane was in the 
air 500 hours in 90 days and made eight 
trips to Australia. That is a sidelight on 
America’s need for transport planes now. 

This means that in 1942, at least, the 
fleets of cargo and transport planes that 
this country has heard about will not solve 
the pressing transport problems of the war. 

But, as for the future, that is some- 
thing else again. Even now, the U.S. Army 
Air Forces are running, in terms of dis- 
tances, the biggest air line the world has 
ever known. 

The Air Transport Command, headed 
by Brig. Gen. Harold L. George, is in 
charge of that job. General George is 
working with and through the private air 
lines that had pioneered in the air trans- 
port field during peacetime. Planes that 
had flown on air routes inside the United 
States now are flying to the far corners 
of the world. They are carrying to China 
everything from jeeps to fuel, shells, and 
cannon. They are flying out tin ingots. 
They are moving wounded soldiers from 
tight places. They are supporting Maj. 
Gen. Lewis H. Brereton’s fighting forces 
with critical supplies flown across Africa 
to Egypt. The U.S. Navy is developing 
an air transport system of its own. 

Long-time outlook. Confronted by 


shortages of planes and men and with 
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HENRY KAISER: THE GLOBE COULD BE OUR OYSTER 
- « « there was a drawback in Washington 


pressing jobs to be done, the airmen of 
the Army and Navy are forced to think 
not in terms of winning this war tomor- 
row, but of holding the lines while build- 
ing the foundation for victory in the long 
run. 

The Army Air Transport Command is 
getting set to go places in the long, hard 
struggle that is coming. It is growing 
gradually. Its original staff of two officers 
and a clerk now has become a busy head- 
quarters, with an organization reaching 
out over the world. It is building up the 
bases, the airfields, the personnel and the 
network of lines to fronts everywhere. It 
has the job of ferrying bombers and other 
war planes to America’s allies. It is carry- 
ing the critical war materials to help hold 
the lines on critical fronts until the basic 
work is done that will support large-scale 
offensives. 

General George foresees a day when the 
Air Transport Command will be ten times 
as big as all the world’s peacetime air 
lines put together. He sees this war as 
giving birth to air commerce on a scale 
never before thought possible. 

What Germany has done and is doing. 
This country’s airmen have before them 
the example of Germany’s air transport, 
now being used on fronts in Russia and 
Egypt in Hitler’s all-out drives to win the 
war this year. 

At every stage of his advance toward 
mastery in Europe, Hitler has used air 
transport. He used it to pounce on Poland, 
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on Norway, on France, on Crete. Old tri- 
motored planes and bigger planes powered 
with fuel-saving Diesel engines carried his 
paratroops and his shock troops to the next 
points of attack. 

And now Hitler is estimated to have a 
force of 10,000 of these transport ships and 
a capacity to build all the new ones he 
needs. Each of his planes does the work of 
several comparable American planes. Ger- 
man planes fly interior lines of 1,000 miles, 
perhaps, or 1,500, while U.S. transports 
fly over routes of 5,000 to 15,000 miles. 

These are advantages which Hitler's lead 
in air transport is giving him at the crisis 
of this war. 

Place in U. S. offensive. But Hitler will 
have something to buck, too, if the U.S 
airmen ever get going with what they are 
planning while the Nazi armies still are 
bottled up in Europe. After all, America’s 
airmen are no novices at this game. They 
flew a battery of artillery across the 
Isthmus of Panama two years before Hit- 
ler came into power in Europe. Here are 
things they are after in this war: 

First, they want to provide a swift, safe 
system of supply for America’s fighting 
airmen. They want to free the Air Forces 
from dependence on kinds of transport 
that are too slow. They want to fly in with 
the parts and replacements to keep fight- 
ing ships flying. Aerial supply is planned 
to be the crowning step in assuring mo- 
bility to the most mobile arm. 

Next, air transport wants to do a paral- 


lel job for the ground forces. The critical 
parts of tanks and guns, the commanders, 
the air-borne troops and even, in great 
emergency, the big guns and tanks and 
ammunition for surprise attack can be 
moved by air. The first step in invasion of 
Europe would be seizure of an airfield on 
the continent, and formation of a shuttle 
transport service bringing men and sup 
plies. It is felt that air 
multiply the mobility of land armies. This 
is the secret of the 30-mile advances in 
Russia of Hitler’s armies now. 

What can air transport do about sub- 
marines? Will huge flying boats lift sea 
traffic out of the reach of U-boats? The 
airmen say that air transport can and 
will take more of the strategic materials 
their destina- 
tions. These airmen think that, in the fore 
seeable future, the heavy bulk supplies 
will have to keep on moving by surface 
ship. Thus the flying boat is no easy pana 
cea for the U-boat menace. But in time 
the most precious 25 per cent of war sup- 
plies that now are sea-borne might be 
carried by air. Lt will not solve the prob- 
lem. But it will help. 

What all these advantages of air trans- 
port add up to is a revolution in the 
methods of making war. That revolution 
began with the airplane’s demonstration 
of power as an attack weapon against bat- 
tleships, forts, and the factories and sup- 
ply lines that are the heart of a nation’s 
ability to fight. That revolution now is be- 
ing completed by air transport, which 
adds to the mobility of all forces and 
speeds up combat on land and sea. 

For the short pull. If air transport is 
so vital, and if present facilities are so far 
short of needs, does this mean the country 
is doomed to defeat in the race for a huge 
air transport system? Not at all. The 
vast fleets of flying freighters are expected 
by military men to materialize. But they 
will come gradually, and after a struggle, 
not with a rush. 

Right now a burst of interest and ex- 
citement may suggest this is a sudden sit- 
uation. Two committees of the Senate 
are investigating. Henry J. Kaiser, West 
Coast shipbuilder, has come forward with a 
proposal to adapt mass-production methods 
of his shipyards to making huge cargo 
planes on a big scale. But the War Pro- 
duction Board has had a committee at 
work since May hunting for ways to im- 
prove the present situation. And the causes 
of it go back several years before that. 

The responsibility for making the de- 
cisions as to when more cargo and trans- 
port planes shall be produced rests with 
the Army and Navy. The fighting branches 
will be first to pay the penalty if these de- 
cisions are wrong, or are unduly delayed. 
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Our Long-Time Plans 
For Winning the War 


Inside View That Large Forces Will Be Needed 
And That No Short Cut to Victory Is in Sight 


Dangers in store for U.S. 
if Axis combination should 
knock out China and Russia 


The trend of this war, at sea, in Russia, 
in Africa, in the Pacific, continues to run 
against the United States. Only in Great 
Britain, where an air offensive is being 
waged against Germany, is there real sus- 





U.S. WAR PLANNERS: ADMIRAL KING 


forces so vast that each front might be 
called an imponderable of the war. Here 
are these imponderables: 

The Russian crisis. The Russians’ south- 
ern wing is badly battered. Farther north, 
large German forces are facing Moscow. 
One question is whether the Russian south- 
ern wing can slow down the Germans and 
stop them short of the Caucasus oil. An- 
other question is whether Russian armies 
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. two things must happen 


tained action that involves the initiative 
against the enemy. 

As a result, this Government 
sessing the war problem. All hope of a 
victory over Germany within a year, fol- 
lowed by a quick knockout of Japan, now 
is being given up. War plans, instead, are 
shaping to a long-time basis with em- 
phasis upon the view that large American 
forces will be needed in the thick of fight- 
ing to win the war. 

Inside official views are the ones that 
follow. 

The war has reached a stage so explo- 
sive that almost anything might happen. 
Several main theaters of action are at the 
stage of crisis. What happens in any one 
of them may change the course of the war. 
Yet these fronts involve a collision of 


is reas- 
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can remain intact until winter comes. 

The Egyptian front. The Germans now 
control all but the extreme ends of the 
Mediterranean. Field Marshal Erwin Rom- 
mel’s army has dug in within easy strik- 
ing distance of Alexandria and the Nile. 

The German aim is to capture all Brit- 
ish strongholds, seize the Suez Canal, 
sweep through the Near East and make 
a juncture with the Japanese. The British 
have no better than an even chance to 
turn back Rommel’s drive. 

The Siberian situation. At the moment 
of Russia’s battering by Germany, Japan 
is massing forces for a stab into Siberia. 
Such a turn in the war would cut Russia 
off from all supplies from the Pacific just 
when Hitler is striving to cut off all other 
supply routes. It would put the United 


States under instant obligation to provide 
every possible help against Japan in the 
Pacific. The Japanese already have acted 
to forestall an effective union of this kind 
by seizing the outer Aleutians. The danger 
is that Japan and Germany, by pooling 
their strength, might knock Russia out. 

The crisis in China. China and Russia 
are the only two nations now having land 
armies large enough in numbers to stand 
against Germany and Japan. Both have 
weaknesses in lack of modern equipment 
in planes, tanks and artillery. These weak- 
nesses, the U.S. is trying to repair. 

But, thus far, Japan has been more suc- 
cessful in throttling China than Germany 
has been in her efforts to isolate Russia 
from supplies. If China and Russia should 
be knocked out, the job of raising land 
armies to- fight both Germany and Japan 
would fall mostly to the U.S. The Allies’ 
land bases in Asia and Europe would be gone. 

Blow at Britain next? If Russia is iso- 
lated, then Hitler’s armies may be swung 
westward for an all-out attempt to invade 
England, and to wipe out British and 
American forces assembling there. If Eng- 
land fell, America’s last base for direct 
operations against Germany would be lost. 
Lines of defense would be in this Hemi- 
sphere. These are problems which concern 
the American chiefs of staff, Admiral 
William D. Leahy, Chief of Staff to the 
President, General George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff of the Army, and Admiral 
Ernest J. King, head of the Navy. 

Critical points at home. Top military 
men say the time has come for this coun- 
try to brace itself for anything. They be- 
lieve danger exists of an Axis_break- 
through that might affect the war gravely 
for the U.S. This country’s job is described 
as helping the Allics to hang on through 
another year of American preparations. 

Official belief is that this country is not 
yet ready for war, though many units of 
the 4,000,000 men under arms are ready. 
America, in this view, will be ready when 
two things happen: 

First, when leaders of economic groups 
realize that this is a war of survival; when 
their leadership is exercised to discourage 
jockeying for economic position, and in 
behalf of a united national backing of the 
war regardless of sacrifice. This, it is felt, 
should mean less sniping at Allies, less 
reaching for easy ways to win the war 
that do not exist, and less insistence on 
civilian use of vital defense materials. 

Second, when ships are available to 
transport men and weapons to the front. 

When those conditions are met, officials 
think America will be ready to get down 
to the business of winning the war. The 
imponderable factor is the length of time 
this will take. 
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MORE JOBS THAN MEN 


Government Preparations for Draft of Workers to Fill Growing Needs 


Army, industrial demands 
expected to create acute 
situation by end of 1943 


The day is approaching when essential 
war jobs may have to be filled by labor 
drafts, just as the Army today is being 
built with drafted soldiers. 

War plants are adding approximately 
1,000,000 workers a month to their pay 
rolls and labor shortages are reported in 
an increasing number of areas. These short- 
ages now are being filled by attracting 
workers from farms and other cities and 
towns, but the slack in the nation’s man- 
power reserve rapidly is being taken up. 
Unemployment already is ceasing to exist 
as a national problem, and the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service has switched from find- 
ing jobs for men to finding men for jobs. 

This trend is prompting officials of the 
War Manpower Commission to study laws 
to mobilize all able-bodied persons for war 
and to give the Government power to 
assign them to essential jobs in factories 
or on farms. They are preparing for the 
time when “men wanted” signs no longer 
will be answered by volunteers, and must 
be filled by Government order. 

The reason for these preparations is 
found in official estimates that almost half 
of the nation’s labor force must be placed 
either in war jobs or in the armed forces 
before the end of 1943. These estimates 
are based upon the following calculations: 

Army and Navy demands: A total of 
9,000,000 men by the end of next year, 
against 2,100,000 men in service on Jan. 
1, 1942. This means that this year and 
next the Army and Navy will require 
6,900,000 new fighting men. 

War industry demands: A total of 
20,000,000 workers in war plants by Janu- 
ary 1, contrasted to 6,900,000 at work 
when this year began. Thus, war industries 
will require 13,100,000 new workers. 
Together, the Army and Navy and war 
industries must find 20,000,000 new fight- 
ers and new workers in these two years. 

Where they will come from. Total man- 
power needs estimated for next year com- 
prise more than half of the total force of 
workers and unemployed on hand when 
war began. The labor force, however, is 
expected to increase by 3,300,000 this year 
and 3,600,000 next year. But these addi- 
tions can be made only by drawing 4,700,- 
000 women, retired men and youngsters 
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below the draft age into factories. Nor- 
mal population growth will supply only 
2,200,000 new workers in 1942 and 1948. 

This leaves 13,100,000 workers and sol- 
diers still to be found. And this consti- 
tutes the major problem that the War 
Manpower Commission is being called 
upon to solve. To shift these persons from 
normal civilian pursuits to war work 
promises severe dislocations in every walk 
of life. 

Civilian business. Employers who con- 
vert their plants to war orders or whose 
plants are shut down as nonessential are 
expected to release 10,000,000 men in the 
next two years. Converted industries will 
supply the bulk of these workers, but many 
businesses must curtail operations merely 
because their employes are needed for 
more important tasks. 

Farmers. Feared farm 
workers which failed to materialize this 


shortages of 
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year are likely to become realities in the 
years ahead. Official plans call for the di- 
version of 400,000 farm workers this year 
and 300,000 next year—a total of 700,000 
men, or nearly 9 per cent of the agricultur- 
al labor force. 

This shrinkage will come at a time when 
farm production is expected to rise and 
when farm machinery will be at a prem- 
ium. Prospects are that many persons now 
located on farms too small to afford de- 
cent livelihoods will be shifted to other 
places. 

Domestic help. These workers, plus the 
self-employed, such as independent sales- 
men, peddlers and handymen, are expected 
to supply 600,000 of the needed workers 
and soldiers from their present ranks of 
5,300,000. 

This forecasts a severe shortage of house- 
hold servants at a time when demands for 
servants will be rising because of job open- 
ings for married women. The Work Proj- 
ects Administration is planning day nur- 
series in war production centers to ease 
this problem. 

Unemployed. Ranks of the jobless are 
expected to reach the absolute minimum of 
2,000,000 in the next ‘18 months. During 
this time, work will have been found for 
1,800,000 persons who were unemployed on 
Jan. 1, 1942. 

To shift workers into war plants, how- 
ever, requires an efficient organization and 
detailed planning. These plans now are 
being gradually put into effect. They call 
first for: 

A Government hiring monopoly. The 
U.S. Employment Service now is moving 
in this direction. Paul V. McNutt, War 
Manpower Commission chairman, already 
has urged voluntary agreements among 
employers to stop “labor piracy,” but this 
device admittedly is a stopgap. Soon, war 
plants are expected to be asked to do all 
their hiring through the 
agency. 

Next steps promise to be a more de- 
tailed system of draft deferment to keep 
essential workers on the job and an end to 
voluntary enlistments in the armed serv- 
ices. Officials foresee the time when the 
nation simply cannot afford to let a skilled 
machinist, for example, enlist when he 
would be more valuable as a worker. 

Finally will come a National Service 
Act, empowering the War Manpower Com- 
mission or a like agency to assign workers 
to jobs where they will do the most good. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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THE GREATER CONQUEST 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Our thoughts at the moment are absorbed in a mo- 
bilization of physical force, in the application of phys- 
ical might—to kill, destroy and subjugate. 

The thoughts of our leaders for an after-the-war 
world assume a continuation of the role of physical 
force. 

Nearly every suggestion for post-war policy that 
comes from the lips of spokesmen of the United Na- 
tions speaks of an international police force to keep 
the defeated aggressors under surveillance till the con- 
quered peoples show clearly their adherence to peace- 
ful processes. 

But this is an over-simplified solution that does not 
get at the true causes of human friction and of inter- 
national wars. 

We are losing valuable time if we confine ourselves 
to the pragmatic philosophy that brute force is the 
only instrument whereby civilized persons can achieve 
an equilibrium of peace. 

The doctrine of fear, of physical superiority, of 
physical preparedness for military combat inevitably 
plays its part and may play an even greater part in 
maintaining a truce between nations for long periods 
of time. Yet it would be a grievous mistake in judg- 
ment if the intelligent people of the world should be- 
come converted to the idea that reliance can be placed 
wholly on armament or on a balance of power or on 
alliances, or even on a collective system that depends 
fundamentally on the maintenance of large armies, 
navies and air forces. 

War is a confession of human error and senseless- 
ness. It is no glorious outlet for human nature but a 
manifest breakdown of human intelligence. 


OUR PLANS IGNORE 
TRUE APPRAISAL 
OF WAR’S CAUSES 


Still, criticism of war itself as a 
means of defense is equally 
senseless. When attack comes 
there is nothing else to do but 
meet it with all the physical force available. When 
war comes the proponents of preparedness appear vin- 
dicated, and often they are, yet as war overwhelms us 
we develop a tendency to forget how we drifted into 
it and what were the basic causes that prompted us to 
abandon suddenly our civilized objectives and resort 
to the primitive and the brutal within us. 

It is because we have neglected or avoided to our 
sorrow a true appraisal of the causes of war in the past 
that it is disheartening today to see projected for the 


post-war world a philosophy already indifferent to the 
elements which sow the seeds of future war. 

The history of the world shows that no nation which 
lives in subjection indefinitely develops any love for 
its conquerors. On the contrary, the defeated begin to 
nurture hates and bitterness that generate «ven deeper 
motives of revenge and brutal reprisal. 


FEAR OF BONDAGE 
IMPELS GERMANS 
TO FIGHT LONGER 


Herr Hitler has not won over a 
single one of the occupied coun- 
tries and never will. He holds 
power in Germany today only 
because fear of the consequences of a United Nations’ 
victory, insofar as it will penalize the individual in 
Germany, transcends any loyalty to Hitler or his ilk. 

The German people are making sacrifices because 
they think it is the only way out. And we, on our part, 
through some of the utterances of British and Amer- 
ican spokesmen are prophesying an era of human 
bondage which can only inspire the German soldiers 
and sailors to greater and greater feats of desperation 
to save their loved ones from the slavery which their 
propagandists tell them is coming. 

And what have we done to dispel the illusion? We 
have told them their country must be placed under 
subjection and surveillance and that after an indefinite 
period of time maybe the German people will be per- 
mitted once again to enjoy freedom from a foreigner’s 
yoke. 

This is not the way to inspire trust or to provoke re- 
volt and win allies inside Germany. It is the way to 
prolong the war and stiffen the German people’s de- 
termination to die fighting. 

We must find ways and means to win the trust and 
confidence of the peoples we are fighting. This may 
sound paradoxical but it is corroborated by the facts 
of human experience over centuries of time. It is even 
more pertinent today when the misguided govern- 
ments and rulers of the Axis powers are skillfully us- 
ing the arts of propaganda and deception to make 
peoples fight a war they really did not seek. 

The biggest single cause of war as well as of human 
friction in the world is Selfishness. 

It is because we draw tightly a ring around our pos- 
sessions, and insist on considering ourselves as abs0- 
lute owners instead of mere trustees, that we engendef 
bitterness, class strife, economic chaos and dictatot- 
ship. 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


wot 


VOLTAIRE 





An appraisal of the true causes of the present war tragedy 


reveals the need to get at the seeds of discontent 


before they are sown in the fields of new wars. 


The under-privileged in the world are not looking 
for charity. We must not think of post-war world 
problems as solvable by a sort of international WPA 
which ignores the basic principles of responsibility or 
the importance of output commensurate with com- 
pensation. 

We must not think of the victorious nations as an 
international monopoly in which the haves will rule 
the have-nots and lend them a pittance on which to 
establish themselves. 

We must not think that a readjustment of trade re- 
lations alone will insure an international equilibrium 
of economic factors. 

There are dozens of influences which even now must 
make us shake our heads skeptically as we hear 
prophecies of a reconstructed world in which some 
central force or mechanism will prescribe rules of in- 
ternational behavior. 

What we must think of is the human equation all 
around the globe. We are in the habit of uttering trite 
phrases about liberty and freedom and justice and yet 
we ignore the fact that tolerance of economic serfdom, 
the imposition of the will of the mighty on the weak, 


i has been and is still the principal provision in our code 


of international relations. 

Vast areas of the earth’s surface are held in sub- 
jugation by governments that have made little prog- 
ress toward emancipating those peoples. The case of 
India is relevant. Has British rule in India been alto- 
gether unselfish? This is perhaps no time to attempt 
to appraise the blame, but it is a fact that millions of 
human beings in India think the present an appro- 
priate time to insist on a solution long delayed. 


ANY DICTATORSHIP Take the case of Russia. We 
IS A THREAT TO may have our reservations about 
PEACE OF WORLD communism or we may profess 
to dislike it as much as fascism, 
but we know that individual freedom in Russia is as 
conspicuously absent as it is in Germany. 
Last week Cordell Hull, our eminent Secretary of 
State, pointed out that no nation or group of nations 
could prescribe to others how they should work out 
their individual salvation. This is a cautious statement 
of mid-war discretion. But it begs the issue. Our 
tatesmen some day must realize that the power of a 
dictator—whether he be Stalin or Mussolini or Hitler 
to mobilize tens of millions of persons and keep 
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them under his yoke is a threat to the peace of the 
world. For it means wars can be made by one man 
overnight and that other nations must keep huge 
armies on the alert against such contingencies. 


WE MUST ACHIEVE War itself sometimes accom- 
SELF-CONQUEST plishes internal changes of a mo- 
TO HELP OTHERS mentous character. It would be 
tragic if the Russian people who 
are putting up such a magnificent and heroic defense 
should not win out of this war some of the fruits of 
democracy. They must have as their reward the au- 
thority to govern themselves. It is not our business to 
dictate such a course to the Russian Government. But 
what an impetus to freedom if Stalin recognized it of 
his own volition! For nobody can ignore the fact that 
the “Four Freedoms” must sooner or later apply to 
the Russian people or else this war will have been 
fought under a cloud of hypocrisy and self-guilt. 

We must go further. We must persuade the rulers 
of the British Empire that the world cannot any long- 
er permit the exploitation of weaker peoples or the 
maintenance of a colonial status quo that prohibits 
Germany or Japan from attaining an outlet for their 
millions of workers. 

We, too, must look into our own glass houses. Even 
with its benevolent objectives, the New Deal has fos- 
tered a system of coercion of the individual that is un- 
dermining our national strength and sapping the vital- 
ity of the “Four Freedoms” before our eyes. We 
trample on minority rights, distort the Constitution 
by adroit judicial interpretations and coddle pressure 
groups all in the name of political ambition and al- 
leged public interest. This is not the way to teach oth- 
ers the meaning of individual freedom or democracy. 

We need to conquer ourselves before we can help 
others. We need to conquer, as must our allies, the 
acquisitive instincts within us that lead to the exploi- 
tation of property and of human beings. We need to 
fight hardest against the selfishness, the dishonesty, 
the lack of frankness with each other, and the indif- 
ference to the suffering of fellow human beings which 
primarily produce the conditions that bring on wars. 
We need—as a prerequisite to an after-the-war pro- 
gram of constructive help for others—to conquer our 
own selfishness. And when we have done so, we can 
begin fervently to persuade other peoples to do like- 
wise. This is the Greater Conquest. 





















TANGLE OVER WAGE POLICY 


Administration’s Search for a Formula to End Present Confusion 


Labor czar, three-man 
board, intra-Government 
committee among proposals 


Wage disputes again are tangling the 
relations of employers, labor unions and 
the Government. 

Inside the Administration a sharp strug- 
gle is going on over wage policy, involving 
the War Labor Board, the Office of Price 
Administration, the Labor Department 
and the War Manpower Commission. 

In industry, bargaining negotiations are 
stalled because of the inability of em- 
ployers and unions to conclude wage 
agreements. The U.S. Conciliation Serv- 
ice is reported to be unable to adjust 
1,800 current disputes because 80 per 
cent of them involve wages. Strikes are 
increasing and wages form the largest issue. 
WLB again is being flooded with cases. 

Behind the dispute are these develop- 
ments: 

WLB policy: War Labor Board at- 
tempted to settle the wage issue a fort- 
night ago with its “little steel” decision, 
which proclaimed that wage increases, 
generally, should not raise wages higher 
than 15 per cent above levels prevailing 
Jan. 1, 1941. 

This formula was applied again when 
the Board refused to grant a general wage 
increase to workers of Remington-Rand 
Co. WLB panels also recommended 
against a general wage increase at the 
American Magnesium Co. plant in Buffalo, 
N. Y., and made no wage recommenda- 
tion for Aluminum Co. of America workers. 

Thus WLB is standing pat on its “little 
steel” formula. 

Employers are using the same formula 
to refuse union demands for wage increases. 
The U.S. Conciliation Service reports, for 
example, that Curtiss-Wright’s propeller 
division at Beaver, Pa., is resisting CIO 
wage demands on the ground that in- 
creases already granted amount to 25 per 
cent above January, 1941. 

Other wage disputes involve automo- 
biles and textiles. Textile workers are ask- 
ing for a 10-cent-an-hour wage boost, but 
employers contend that only very slight 
increases are allowable if the “little steel” 
formula is followed. 

Unions. Labor leaders, however, are ac- 
cepting the WLB formula with reserva- 
tions. They are asking for further boosts 
to bring wages up to comparable levels in 
other industries, or to retain advantages 
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WAR LABOR BOARD CHAIRMEN DAVIS & TAYLOR 
... stood pat on their “‘little steel’ formula 


won before the WLB decision. Thus, steel 
workers in the Curtiss-Wright plant are 
asking for another $1 a day. 

Proposals. Developments along the in- 
dustrial front are being reflected in Wash- 
ington, where disagreements over federal 
wage policies are being laid before the 
President. Justice Samuel Rosenman of 
New York, the President’s favorite trouble 
shooter, has been called in to solve the dif- 
ficulties. Some of the suggestions laid be- 
fore the President’s adviser are: 

A labor czar to eliminate the confusion 
now prevailing among various Government 
agencies concerned with wage policies. 
Governor Herbert Lehman of New York 
has been mentioned for the post. 

A three-man wage board. This suggestion 
is said to come from Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson. The board, presumably, 
would have complete authority over wage 
matters, and would represent Government 
agencies concerned with price control, pro- 
duction and man power. 

An intra-Government committee to act 
as a steering group to determine methods 
for settling wage disputes and to decide 
whether they should be referred to WLB, 
to arbitration or to industry-wide commit- 
tees. This suggestion comes from the La- 
bor Department. 

Labor-management-Government group. 
This organization is recommended by 
William Green, president of the American 


Federation of Labor, as a device for form- 
ing over-all wage policies. 

Normal bargaining. Philip Murray, pres- 
ident of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, is willing to leave wage issues to 
normal bargaining arrangements between 
employers and workers, with the U.S. Con- 
ciliation Service or the War Labor Board 
summoned to handle disputes when direct 
negotiation fails. 

Chief target in all these proposals is 
the War Labor Board, which today is the 
Government’s principal agency for settling 
labor disputes. WLB’s major opponent is 
the Office of Price Administration, which 
fears that any trend toward higher wages 
will upset the delicate balance of price 
control and looks with misgiving on even 
the “little steel” formula. 

Complaint is made, however, that any 
tinkering with WLB authority would 
render that agency useless, since wages 
often are tied closely to other controversies. 
Supporters of the Board are saying that, 
if any new wage policy is adopted that 
limits WLB’s sphere of action, the public 
members—William H. Davis, Frank Gra- 
ham, Wayne Morse and George Taylor— 
will be forced to resign. 

These members are credited with solving 
the delicate closed-shop question through 
union membership clauses, and the Presi- 
dent is being asked to give the Board's 
new-born wage formula a better trial. 
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Interunion Disputes: 
Effect on War Output 


Government agencies still shy from 
stepping into private quarrels of unions, 
even though such disputes often lead to 
work stoppages. 

Latest example of this hesitation comes 
from the War Labor Board, which ordered 
AFL building tradesmen and CIO electri- 
cal workers to settle a jurisdictional dis- 
pute at the General Motors Frigidaire 
plant in Dayton, Ohio. Compulsory arbi- 
tration was threatened if the dispute was 
not ended, but arbitrator 
pointed. 

Instead, WLB persuaded the Building 
Trades Board of Review in the War Pro- 
duction Board to take the case, and strik- 
ing AFL workers returned to the job. The 
CIO union, however, is expected to ob- 
ject to the review board’s jurisdiction, on 
the ground that it is staffed by AFL men. 

War Labor Board arbitration was used 
to settle a similar conflict at the Kelly- 
Springfield plant in Cumberland, Md., 
after both unions agreed. The arbitrator 
ruled that AFL workers are to operate on 
a new building while CIO workers will 
continue to remodel an old building. 

Last week, however, the Government 
faced a genuine—though brief—crisis that 
shut down two war plants because rival 
unions of grocery clerks disagreed. 

The situation Detroit 
grocers and meat dealers announced a 
closed-shop contract with a CIO clerks’ 
union. AFL clerks immediately protested 
and were joined by AFL truck drivers, 
who blockaded the stores. Grocers and 
CIO clerks immediately closed their stores 
and began to picket the Pontiac and 
Baldwin Rubber Co. plants. CIO workers 
in the war plants, although not involved 
in the dispute, refused to cross picket lines 
and the factories shut down. 

Later in the day, Michigan’s Governor, 
Murray Van Wagoner, announced that 
the rival clerks had agreed to arbitrate, 
but several hours of war production were 


lost. 


no was ap- 


arose in when 





Work week. Official approval of the 
48-hour week comes from eight Govern- 
ment agencies in charge of production, 
procurement and labor relations. War con- 
tractors are urged to adopt the eight-hour 
day and six-day week as fast as possible. 

Purpose of the policy is twofold: (1) 
to reduce excessive overtime in some 
plants and improve labor efficiency, and 
(2) to discourage the migration of work- 
ers to plants which promise large over- 
time payments. 


AUGUST 7, 1942 


One effect of the program will be to re- 
duce the size of weekly pay checks for 
about 1,500,000 war workers now em- 
ployed from 48 to 55 hours a week. These 
workers are concentrated in machine tool, 
machinery and aircraft plants. 





Canned music. Another Government 
headache threatens from the order of 
James C. Petrillo, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, forbidding 
his musicians to make recordings for me- 
chanical reproductions. This ban followed 
another Petrillo order which barred from 
the air a high school orchestra at Inter- 
lochen, Mich. 

Mr. Petrillo’s justification is that rec- 
ords in juke boxes and radio programs and 
performances by amateurs are cutting un- 
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MUSICIAN PETRILLO 
Pianissimo or fortissimo? 


fairly into the incomes of union musi- 
Effect of the union leader’s edict 
may be to close down a number of radio 
stations which depend upon recordings for 
the bulk of their broadcasts. 

First move by the Government was an 
open letter from War Information Direc- 
tor Elmer Davis recalling Mr. Petrillo’s 
pledge of last December to provide “music 
for morale.” The Davis letter stated that 
the ban on recordings was scarcely ful- 
filling that pledge and might interfere 
seriously with war information by closing 
radio stations. 

The labor leader announced he had re- 
fused the request of Director Davis to 
rescind his order and the Government 
planned more drastic steps. Among them: 
Action by the Federal Communications 


cians. 


Commission and an injunction suit by the 
Department of Justice. 





Workers’ incomes. Wage earners 
and salaried workers appear to be bene- 
fiting most from the war boom. 

Data from the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board show that wage and salary 
payments constituted 67.5 per cent of the 
national income in 1941, against 64.9 per 
cent in 1940. Dividend payments dropped 
from 5.4 per cent to 4.8 per cent. 

Government data indicate further that 
middle-income groups are receiving the 
bulk of the increases, with most raises 
going to families within the $2,000-$3,000 
income range. 


War Strikes 


For the week ended July 25, 14 major 
strikes affecting war production were re- 
ported in Washington. About 12,869 work- 
ers were involved. Time lost is estimated 
at 30,467 man-days. 


The totals: 

4 AFL strikes. 

6 CIO strikes. 

1 involving both AFL and CiO 
unions. 

involving independent unions. 
involving an _ unidentified 
union. 
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No fewer than 200 employes were in- 
volved in any of the strikes reported. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 

CLOTHING WORKERS: 

H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., Trenton, N. J. 
ELEcTRICAL WORKERS: 

North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, O. 
TEAMSTERS: 

Associated Truck Lines, Detroit, Mich. 

St. Louis Trucking Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 
CONSTRUCTION WorKERS: 
Harberson Walker Refractories, 
ter, Pa. 
SHoE WorRKERS: 
International Shoe Co., Hannibal, Mo. 
STEEL WoRKERS: 
Pitcairn Co., Valves Div., Barberton, O 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, N. C. 
Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I. 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


INVOLVING AFL AND CIO UNIONS 


Oakland City Retail Grocers and Meat 
Dealers Assn., Oakland City, Mich.- 
Retail Clerks Union, AFL; United Re- 
tail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Workers, CIO. 


INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 


American Car & Foundry Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.—United Brotherhood of Welders, 
Cutters and Helpers of America. 

Mutual Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
—Independent Mutual Chemical Co. 
Labor Assn. 


INVOLVING UNIDENTIFIED UNION 
Fisher Tank Plant, Grand Blanc, Mich. 


Ches- 
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JAPAN REACHES N NORTH 





XUM 


Northward the course of Japan’s empire takes 
its way. Chapter II of the Pacific war is begin- 
ning. First came Japan’s conquest of all Southeast 
Asia. Now Japan is reaching north. Japanese sol- 


diers are fastening tight their grip on the outer 
Aleutians. More Japanese soldiers are massing 
along the northern border of Manchukuo. A signal 
could send them smashing into Siberia 


If that signal comes, this country and Russia 
will be allies against Japan in a struggle to domi- 
nate the top of the world. The outcome may de- 
pend on America’s ability to send supplies, armed 
forces and airmen to use Russia’s air bases against 


syPrry 


Japan. Russia’s bases at Vladivostok, Khabarovsk 
and Kamchatka would be centers of furious at- 
tack. A new land route in Siberia opposite the 
Alaska Highway would be needed, as would new 
air routes, and a new sea route useful in warm 
months through the Bering Sea and Arctic Ocean 
and up the Lena River. 

Round No. 1 already has gone to Japan. By 
seizing the outer Aleutians, Japan has driven a 
wedge between America and Russia. All existing 
and new communication lines are cut or threat- 
ened. America’s first task may be to blast the 
Japanese out of the Aleutians. 
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NEW SACRIFICES FOR CIVILIANS 


Mr. Roosevelt's Warning of Crackdowns on Consumers, Labor and Industry 


Justice Rosenman’‘s job 
of assembling information 
for price-control program 


President Roosevelt is moving slowly 
toward the inevitable crackdown on con- 
sumers, on industry and on labor. Last 
week was one of pulling the threads to- 
gether. The war still is going badly. Rus- 
sia faces possible isolation from her allies 
on both sides of the world. Japan is 
poised to strike at her back. A second 
front awaits supplies. And shortages are 
developing all along the line. 

Mr. Roosevelt warned consumers that 
they might as well begin tightening their 
belts. Four million U.S. fighting men on 
world fronts will eat a lot of meat, will 
need many other kinds of food. And they 
must have the tools to fight with. That 
means Americans at home must eat less of 
the food soldiers need, must sacrifice. 

This much the President said. But be- 
hind his words lay the plain inference 
that the home sacrifices must go deeper 
than the simple business of eating less 
steak and ice cream, and, for himself, less 
of the caviar that he likes so well. The 
business crackdown must reach through to 
a sharper diversion of raw materials from 
peacetime goods to guns and munitions 
and ships and planes. That step has yet 
to be taken. 

For labor, the new sacrifice is bound up 
in the price-control plan that is in the 
making. To the task of gathering informa- 
tion and piecing it into an over-all pattern, 
the President assigned his old friend and 
confidential adviser, Justice Samuel Rosen- 
man of New York. It was no strange 
ground for Mr. Rosenman to be working 
on. He has operated in the White House 
before, has aided many a New Deal plan. 

The President is not in a yielding 
mood, though in the minds of some a 
doubt exists that he will act before the 
November elections. He has voiced a de- 
termination to see that prices are con- 
trolled. And two labor leaders stood before 
him when he emphasized that he meant 
what he said. If he acts soon, his action 
must be taken within the limits of the 
powers he already has. 

His powers may be sufficient. They got 
at least a partial indorsement last week 
from the Supreme Court. The Court sent 
eight saboteurs back for trial before a 
military commission which Mr. Roosevelt 
had created out of those powers. 
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Irrespective of whether his powers are 
broad enough, he must rely upon them 
for quick action. Congress, though tech- 
nically in session, actually is on an election 
recess. Thirty-three State primaries occur 
this month and next. Only a handful of 
members are in the Capital, pledged to 
take no important action until the ab- 
sentees return. 

Mr. Roosevelt disavowed politics for 
himself. But he did it with a chuckle which 
became more dry with each new question. 
What he said was that he was not devot- 





—Harris & Ewing 
MR. AND MRS. HOPKINS 
“Oh, Promise Me” 


ing much time to politics, that his main 
effort was going into the war with only a 
few minutes given to politics now and 
then, two minutes to politics with Gover- 
nor Lehman of New York, a few seconds 
with Senator Mead (Dem.) , of New York. 
He added that Senator Mead had quoted 
him correctly in saying that Mr. Roose- 
velt had told him he would support the 
Senator for the gubernatorial nomination 
if he, the President, were a delegate to the 
New York Democratic Convention. 


But on another question, as to whether 
he was supporting Representative Casey 
(Dem.), of Massachusetts, for the sena- 
torial nomination in that State, Mr. 
Roosevelt said he was not supporting any 
candidate in any State. 

His visitors ran more to war than they 
did to politics. Soviet Ambassador Maxim 
Litvinov was in to talk about the needs 
of the hard-pressed Russian armies. Secre- 
tary of State Hull followed right behind 
him. Ambassador Norman Armour gave 
Mr. Roosevelt a fresh outline of the situ- 
ation in Argentina, which alone of the 
South American republics is holding back 
from a solid stand against the Axis. Under 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson 
pointed out to the President the weak 
spots in the battle of production. 

In his press conference, Mr. Roosevelt 
emphasized again the need for collecting 
scrap of all forms. He said that when there 
was doubt whether the scrap was usable, 
it should be turned over to the salvage 
agencies anyway. On other subjects, he 
said: Justice Rosenman is a collector of 
information for him; there has been a 
shortage of steel for more than a year and 
other shortages are developing; and that 
he would veto the bill of the farm bloc to 
create an independent agency to make 
synthetic rubber out of grain. 

Mr. Roosevelt there were three 
reasons for a meat shortage: It is the off 
season for beef. People have more money 
with which to buy more and better cuts 
of meat. The 4,000,000 men under arms 
are eating more meat than they ever did 
at home and the meat supplies for them 
are bought months in advance. 

The biggest social event the White 
House has seen in many a day cut into the 
President’s week. His good friend Harry 
Hopkins got married. Because of the war, 
the bride, Mrs. Louise Gill Macy, held the 
guest list to a minimum. Only a few close 
friends and members of the White House 
staff were there with members of the two 
families. A Meyer Davis orchestra played 
the wedding march and wound up the 
ceremony with “Oh, Promise Me” and 
“The End of a Perfect Day” while the 
President beamed from his chair. 

Reporters and _ photographers 
barred, but the wedding caught the head- 
lines anyway. It was the first time since 
Grover Cleveland’s wedding that a man 
has been married in the White House and 
gone back there to live. Mr. and Mrs. Hop- 
kins will live there, at least temporarily. 
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Inside Story 


You are looking straight down the barrel 
of a highly potent weapon—a Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortress,* under construction. 

Here you see the way the ribs and the 
stiffeners, the bulkheads and the bright 
aluminum skin are riveted into one com- 
pact structure. 

Into a Flying Fortress go more than 
50,000 different parts (counting duplicates, 
there are several hundred thousand sepa- 
rate pieces of metal). Into the design, 
creation and swift production of these 
giants of the air are riveted also many 
different kinds of engineering. 

For example: Boeing mechanical engi- 
neers design the jigs—intricate, hair-true 
forms in which Fortress parts are assem- 
bled... . Boeing fool engineers design and 


adapt tools and machines to the special job 
of making parts in quantity production. . . . 
Production engineers find new ways to turn 
out better Fortresses, faster. . . . Structural 


engineers study problems of reducing weight. 


and increasing the strength in airplane 
members. .. . derodynamic engineers study 
problems of wing, tail, propeller and over- 
all airplane design. . . . Power-plant engi- 
neers work to increase the power, speed, 
efficiency and altitude range of the airplane. 

These and still other kinds of engineer- 
ing skill go into the building of a basic 
Boeing airplane structure. But in order to 
make the Fortress a swift, efficient flying 
work-room for nine men on a mission, 
other kinds of engineering are essential: 
radio, chemical, hydraulic, acoustical, 


vibration, heating, ventilating and electrical. 

In the Boeing engineering department 
today, more than 2000 men are constantly 
at work on engineering projects. Their job 
is to design and help to build light metal 
structures of all kinds—from an airplane 
wing to a booster system for hydraulic 
brakes. And today, too, Boeing field en- 
gineers are in service wherever their 
Fortresses fly—in Asia, Africa, England, 
Australia. Their job is to help keep the 
big Boeings flying—high, fast, and often. 

Variety in engineering skills. . 
in engineering design . . . economy in pro- 
duction... long experience in research... 
these are the qualities which Boeing is build- 
ing into bombers, trainers and flying boats 
Jor the air forces of the Allies. 
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“THE TERMS ““FLYING FORTRESS** AND * 
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Question of the Wack. 
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Should We Divert Steel To Build Cargo Planes 
As a Means of Thwarting the Submarine Menace? 


Frederick B. Rentschler 


East Hartford, Conn.; Chairman of the 

Board, United Aircraft Corp., Former Presi- 

dent, Wright Aeronautical Corp., and the 

United Aircraft and Transport Corp., 
answers: 

The primary question is whether ship- 
yards are capable of conversion for manu- 
facture of airplanes. I think the answer 
is “No.” 
that Ford or General Motors could manu- 
facture both aviation engines and airplanes 
in their existing plant facilities. Actually, 
the automotive industry is now producing 
engines and planes in completely newly 
provided facilities. Their only usable asset 
was management. 

Shipyard management might be utilized 
in aircraft production, but their facilities 
only to a limited or negligible degree. 

A rate of production of 5,000 cargo 
planes, of 100,000 to 200,000 pounds each, 
under any conditions would require at 
least three years, and, in my opinion, could 
not possibly be superimposed on the pres- 
ent aircraft procurement schedule. 


The layman wants to believe 


Rep. Frank W. Boykin 


(Dem.), Ala.; Chairman, House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries’ Subcommittee on 
Alleged Shortage of Steel, 

answers: 

I am in favor of it. I am in favor of any 
recommendations that Glenn L. Martin, 
the great airplane builder, may make along 
this line. He told me last winter that we 
should build these huge air transports. He 
made this statement to me when some of 
us were standing in one of the planes, he 
was building which would carry 200 men 
and which than a 16-room 
house. I have great faith in his judgment. 


Gill Robb Wilson 


Trenton, N.J.; State Director of Aviation; 
President, National Aeronautic Association; 
Member, Advisory Committee on Aviation, 
Department of Commerce, 

answers: 

I have always contended that cargo 
would ultimately form the economic foun- 
dation of air transportation. Basic econ- 
omies in aviation and engineering genius 
have to date supported that contention. 
The air freighter, whether designed as a 
single unit or as a tow train behind a 
“locomotive” airplane, will handle the 
less-than-carload cargo of a postwar world. 

Air transport for cargo should have 


was larger 
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Congressional committees are 
investigating proposals that the 
United States order the construc- 
tion of 5,000 giant cargo planes 
as a means of solving the sub- 
marine menace to shipping. Under 
| scrutiny also are the steel short- 
| ages reported from. shipyards, 
which have a definite bearing on 
the problem of sufficient steel plate 
for such a construction program. 
With a view to presenting a 





every ounce of energy we can throw be- 
hind it. Coastal operation by air freighters 
will contribute to minimizing the subma- 
rine effectiveness. Imagination projected 
from sound experience will win this war. 
A fleet of air freighters is indicated. 


Rep. Hale Boggs 


(Dem.), La.; Author of Resolution to Investi- 
gate Cancellation of a New Orleans Ship- 
building Contract, 

answers: 

It is my belief that the United States 
should immediately begin constructing a 
huge fleet of air-freighter transports. 

The submarine menace is a long way 
from solved. We must 


supply fighting 


—Harris & Ewing 


GILL ROBB WILSON 





cross section of informed opinion 
on the subject, The United States | 
News asked authorities on aviation 
and members of Congress the fol- 
lowing question: 

Should the United States 
build a huge fleet of air 
freighters, despite any short- 
age of steel at shipyards, in 
an effort to thwart the sub- 
marine menace? 

Answers appear herewith. 


fronts throughout the world. Air freight- 
ers can be built rapidly and may be one 
answer to the vital problem of supply. 


Senator Edwin C. Johnson 


(Dem.), Colo.; Member, Senate Committees 
on Military Affairs, Finance and Interstate 
Commerce, 


answers: 

My answer is yes. Rapid transportation 
for both soldiers and war material is ab- 
solutely essential in modern warfare. One 
million soldiers, with great air transports 
available for them and for the shipment of 
supplies for them and for our Allies, free 
from the submarine menace, are far more 
potent than 5,000,000 soldiers faced with 
a lack of such transport facilities. 

The bottleneck of this war is transpor- 
tation. A huge fleet of air freighters and 
transports is the answer. 


Rep. J. Hardin Peterson 


(Dem.), Fla.; Chairman, House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Subcommittee !n- 
vestigating Certain Shipbuilding Contracts 
and Contract Cancellations, 


answers: 


In time of war, speed becomes more im- 
portant and I hope an aircraft program 
can be co-ordinated with the shipbuilding 
program, but in such a manner as not to 
disrupt the shipbuilding program. There 
is a function for both to perform, and, al- 
though I am not an expert on steel and 
therefore cannot say definitely where the 
line should be drawn, I feel we should defi- 
nitely launch a program of long-range 
ocean-going aircraft. Amount of material 
to be allocated could be carefully arrived at 
so as not to disrupt existing programs. 
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“‘FROM MINE TO C  .e00 
METALS SPEED TO TURN THE TIDE 


Every Hour of every day, Anaconda Copper own mines nearly 100 million pounds more 

Mining Company and its associated companies copper than during the corresponding period 

are stepping up production of copper, zinc, of the previous year... over 11 million more 

lead and manganese. Not for plumbing, gut- pounds of zinc . . . over 60 million more 

ters, flashings, hardware, screens—but metals pounds of manganese. 

ine aeipay nm havent Coe cus coanny’s The seven plants of The American Brass Com- 

war needs. ‘ : 

pany, largest fabricator in the copper and 

i The entire Anaconda organization is geared brass field, are working at an unheralded pace 

to the objective of getting more of its vital to meet Army and Navy needs. 


metals to the front line in the shortest space 
of time. More copper for projectile bands, 
more brass for cartridge cases and time fuses, 
more bronze for essential parts of guns and 


All eight plants of Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company are producing copper wire and cable 
in ever-increasing quantities for war use. 


other military equipment, more copper wire In all, 63,251* members of the Anaconda or- 
and cable for ships, planes, tanks—and to electri- ganization are striving at mine and furnace, 
fy the plants that produce them. press and bench, laboratory and 





desk to keep this great mass of 
effective metal moving faster 
and faster, in larger and larger 
quantities, for victory. 


Anaconda’s vast mining proper- 
ties on two continents, with tre- 
mendous ore reserves, with great 
smelters and refineries, are be- 


ing worked seven days a week. a , 
8 y The coveted Navy “E" pennant Every department of the Anaconda 


for achievement in production organization in the U. S. is participat- 
; oer 4 has bi warded The American 
During the six months ending pee Seep evened Sy Soe tag te the coluutare papealt dein 
Ansonia and Torrington, Conn., . z y 
March _ Ss 1942, the Anaconda = pees kent, one oe tion plan for purchasing U. S. War 
, } Ind., plants of Anaconda Wire 
companies produced from their sod. grog of Ae Bonds. 
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ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY ©® ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, OF CANADA 
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Shift in emphasis away 
from military needs in 
third quarter of year 


XXXi—Steel 


Crucial front in the battle of produc- 
tion today is the steel industry. Miles of 
assembly lines established to turn out 
weapons are chewing up steel faster than 
anyone expected. The President’s program 
for tanks and guns and planes is bumping 
head on into shortages of the master war 
metal. War agencies are focusing renewed 
emphasis on the drive for more steel ca- 
pacity, asking the nation to ransack for- 
gotten junk piles to increase scrap supplies. 

So the story of the steel industry’s war 
effort adds up to the most important chap- 
ter in the war production book today. It’s 
a story complicated by conflicting esti- 
mates as to the need for expanding the 
output of all kinds of steel, by shifts in 
policies on distribution of steel. Always in 
the background is the steadily increasing 
demand for steel from direct military ac- 


CAPITOL SCRAP: CONGRESS LOOKED 
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arch of Industry; 





(Here each week appears a new kind of war cor. 


respondence—a special report on the battle of pro. 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro. 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 


flood is the story of how the war is to be won) 


STEEL: BEHIND THE BOTTLENECK 


Lend-Lease, Civilian Orders As Factors in Arms Plant Shutdown 


tivities, accompanied by mounting pres- 
sure for shutting off civilian supplies of 
metal. As revealed by official figures and 
actions, here is the story of the steel in- 
dustry in the war. 

Capacity. Measured by steel ingots, 
the basic unit in steel production, present 
capacity of the United States stands at 
approximately 88,000,000 tons a year. This 
immense capacity means that the United 
States alone can produce three tons of 
steel for every two tons that can be made 
by Germany, Italy, Japan, and all the 
Axis-dominated countries of the world put 
together. 

Shortages. Yet that capacity to pro- 
duce apparently is not being translated 
into the right kind of steel to make weap- 
ons, ships and munitions as fast as they 
are needed. Shutdowns in war plants al- 
ready are affecting production schedules 
in plants in the Detroit area and in New 
York. Behind those shutdowns are these 
factors: 

Distribution: Allocations, like priorities, 
have broken down under the pressure of 
demand. Steel shipments in June, accord- 


—-—et 


oat = 


ie 


ing to figures of the War Production 
Board, favored direct military needs. But 
changes in allocations for July, August and 
September reversed the ratio in favor of 
lend-lease and home industries, pinching 
off the Army, Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission factories and shipyards just as 
they were hitting high gear in assembl 
operations. Orders for lend-lease reached 
new highs in June, with shipments for the 
next three months slated to go far beyond 
previous conceptions of export commit- 
ments. Approval by WPB of larger steel 
deliveries for freight car manufacturers 
took still more steel away from war fac- 
tories. The result is showing up in slow- 
downs, and these are expected to increase 
in the period immediately ahead. 

A condition of longer standing is the 
diversion of needed steel into uses for 
which other materials could ser-e as well 
Shipments of steel flowing into construc- 
tion during the first six months of 1942 
were only 11,000 tons below the shipments 
during the same period in 1941. Only 


within the last three months has the shift 
to other materials lowered steel require- 
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AT STEEL GIRDLING THE NATION WITH NEW WAR PLANTS 
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. . . BUT NOT FOR SHIPS TO TRANSPORT THE WAR PRODUCTS 
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ments here. Some of the latest aircraft 
factories are built of wood or concrete or 
both. The steel saved is going to make 
structural shapes needed for ships. Even 
so, there isn’t enough steel to maintain 
the Maritime Commission’s program at 
the rate it could reach were steel available. 

Pyramiding demands: Record on ship 
steel requirements illustrates what many 
informed observers look upon as the real 
cause for the upset in steel supply—the 
constant increase in over-all output goals, 
which came so fast that steel schedules 
could not be kept abreast. At the end of 
1941, the Maritime Commission’s total 
shipbuilding program called for 14,000,000 
tons in 1942 and 1943. Now the program 
calls for more than 23,000,000 tons, within 
the same time limit. Additional special work 
has been undertaken for the Navy, whose 
own program has been increased with a 
shift in emphasis from battleships and 
cruisers to aircraft carriers and subchasers. 
The same skyrocketing of requirements has 
taken place all along the line from tin hel- 
mets for soldiers to armor plate for Russia. 

Some of the difficulties steel men face 
in meeting military demands stem from 
the fact that improved techniques have 
made it possible to speed up production 
schedules. Bomb casings, for example, are 
turned out 15 times as fast as the Army 
thought possible. Result is that projections 
of steel needs are thrown out of focus, the 
assembly machinery slows down at criti- 
cal spots because more steel isn’t immedi- 
ately available. 

Expansion. Now, a double-barreled at- 
tack is being launched on the steel prob- 
lem. Military men’s insistence that direct 
war needs be met before essential indus- 
trial needs means that management of 
available steel supplies will be geared more 
closely to production schedules of arms 
factories. Portent of the future is seen in 
WPB’s crackdown on manufacture of ci- 
vilian goods made from iron and steel. 
Total of such articles specifically barred 
from the steel supply recently has been 
expanded to 650. 

Plans to expand the steel industry’s 
capacity have been readjusted and re- 
emphasized. Here are the basic facts. 
From January, 1939, to June 30, 1941, the 
steel industry, first on its own and later 
with Army-Navy backing, increased ca- 
pacity from 81,600,000 tons to 86,350,000 
tons. Capacity of electric furnaces making 
high-alloy steels was increased 75 per 
cent during that early period. 

In July, 1941, defense agencies were 
making tentative arrangements to expand 
steel. Behind that action lay months of 
argument between proponents of all-out 
expansion and those who argued that cur- 
tailment of steel supplies for civilian goods 
would leave enough for military needs. 
Government decision to expand steel was 
based on the second report by Gano 
Dunn, a Government engineering consult- 
ant. The report, issued in May, 1941, re- 
versed previous predictions of an over- 
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PRINCESS 
MARY WHITE 


HE’S just seven years old, she 
lives at 514 Plum Street, her father is 
plain Bill White. Most people notice her 
pigtails and her blue eyes, but they 
never guess they’re in the presence of 
royalty. 

But we know! 

Maybe that’s because we know more 
about her kingdom—the kingdom she'll 
be queen of one day—than these people. 
It’s no ordinary kingdom, this—tt 
combines the best features of all the 
fairy stories you ever read rolled into 
one. Instead of an ordinary marble 
palace, she’ll have a real home made of 
inexpensive materials that you haven't 
even heard of yet, flooded with sun- 
light, and opening on the whole out- 
doors. 

Instead of a pumpkin coach, she'll 
drive a car such as you have never 
dreamed of, and fly a plane as readily 
as you would drive a car. Plastic shoes 
will be her glass slippers. And her 
servants will all be electric, for elec- 
tricity, in modern electric appliances for 
cooking, heating, cooling, and cleaning, 
is just about the best servant man has 
ever had. 


Where is this fairyland? It’s right 
here in America, tomorrow! 

But how can we be sure that this 
is not just another fairy tale? Because 
American industry has already made 
enough discoveries and developments 
to reveal to us the shape of things to 
come. New materials like plastics, 
new developments like television, new 
sciences like electronics, assure us of 
this—and promise even more. 

Today’s job is fighting for that better 
world. But when tomorrow comes, 
American industry, once again busy 
producing things to make living better, 
will help to make tomorrow’s young 
men and women more truly princes and 
princesses than the heroes of yesterday's 
fairy tales. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


ww & 


The volume of General Electric war pro- 
duction is so high and the degree of secrecy 
required is so great that we cannot tell you 
about it now. When it can ée told we be- 
lieve that the story of industry’s developments 
during the war years will make one of the 
most fascinating chapters in the history of 
industrial progress. 


GENERAL @& ELECTRIC 
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HELPING BURROUGHS USERS MEET TODAY’S PROBLEMS 








































WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 





What is your 
ACCOUNTING or 
OFFICE MACHINE 
PROBLEM? 


Getting more work per machine per day? 


Using operating short-cuts . . . making sure that operators 
are taking full advantage of automatic features . . . using 
relief operators during idle minutes or hours. . . rearranging 
routines or the flow of work . . . adapting machines to new 
jobs—any or all of these might help. 


Getting new reports or statistics? 


Redesigning forms . . . posting new records in combination 
with present ones .. . altering procedures to get desired data 
as a by-product—one of these ideas might get the result 
you desire without increasing posting time or effort. 


Handling a heavier volume of accounting? 


Simplified procedures... elimination of intermediate media 
or operations . . . direct-to-the-answer methods... employ- 
ing shifts—all offer possibilities that save time. 


Making machines last for the duration? 


Regular inspection . . . thorough cleaning and lubrication 
. accurate adjustments . . . replacements of worn parts 
with genuine new Burroughs parts. . . overhauling, if neces- 
sary—these services prevent mechanical interruptions or 
breakdowns, and prolong the life of your machines. 


4s *# 


Burroughs men are ready to assist you. At your call are: 
(1) a systems and installation staff that can apply its 
knowledge of machines, applications and procedures to 
help you meet your changing accounting requirements; 
(2) a factory-trained, factory-controlled service organiza- 
tion fully equipped to render efficient mechanical service 
to all users. Call the local Burroughs office, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE Co., DETROIT, MICH. 


Bu rrough S 
* FOR VICTORY —BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 












supply of steel, and forecast a steel deficit 
of more than a million tons in 1941, in 
the light of stepped-up military demands 

Formal steel expansion program was set 
up by the old Supply Priorities and Allo. 
cations Board in September, 1941. It 
called for an increase in annual capacity 
of 10,762,000 tons. This program has been 
scaled down by 10 per cent to fit the new 
policy of deferring expansion programs not 
slated to pay off in production until 1944 

As it now stands, the goal is to increase 
capacity in two of the three basic types 
of steel as follows: open hearth—from the 
December, 1941, capacity of 78,107,260 
tons to 85,799,260 by June 30, 1943: elec- 
tric furnace—from the December, 1941. 
capacity of 3,741,310 tons to 5,759,310 
tons by June 30, 1943. No increase is 
slated for production of Bessemer steel. 
unsuited for most military requirements 

To get that expansion in steel-making 
capacity, pig iron facilities must be in- 
creased by 10,945,000 tons: coke output 
must be raised 7,083,000 tons, calling for 
1,280 new ovens; 21 new ore boats must be 
added to the Great Lakes ore fleet 

Industry's part. Managers of the indus- 
try now are pushing those new facilities 
to completion. Some of the projects al- 
ready are in operation, others are well 
started. Of the total 9,170,000 tons of ¢a- 
pacity involved, 5,165,000 tons will be 
completed in 1942. 

Building the new blast furnaces, ar- 
ranging for more ore, setting up new plants 
is the smallest part of their job. The hard- 
est assignment is to keep what they have 
in full operation. Pressed unceasingly for 
more and still more steel, they are keep- 
ing their furnaces going despite the in- 
creasingly difficult job of getting scrap 
which plays an indispensable part in the 
production process. To help them build up 
scrap stock piles, the War Production 
Board has enlisted all industries in a gi- 
gantic salvage drive. The few small-scale 
sponge iron plants may be increased to 
add their bit toward solving the shortaze. 
The sponge iron process, oldest method of 
making iron, produces low-grade iron 
which can replace scrap in steel making 

Ingenuity is going into the attempt to 
relieve the critical bottleneck on_high- 
alloy steel. New developments in_ steel 
making techniques are turning out low 
alloy steel with high enough  tensil 
strength to meet the military’s stringent 
standards. Wide-strip mills are being con 
verted to plate mills to relieve the plate 
bottleneck. 

New plants are set up with the minimum 
of critical materials. One company gathered 
old equipment from sources scattered ove! 
three cities and two States, set up an el- 
ficient alloy steel plant. It is now turning 
out propeller blade steel. 

More examples could be cited of the 
spirit shown by the industry in tackling 
its tremendous job. That job is the very 
basis of the war effort. The whole arma- 
ments setup depends on steel. 
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National lssues. 


Carrying Troops, Supplies by Air: 
Press Disagreement Over Plan 


The press is in almost complete agree- 
ment that the Government should explore 
thoroughly the possibilities of producing 
a huge fleet of transport planes to carry 
men and cargoes to the world battle fronts. 

Editors differ, however, on the feasi- 
bility of launching immediately a 5,000- 
planes-a-year program, such as suggested 
by Henry J. Kaiser, West Coast ship- 
builder. A minority of the editors main- 
tain that the transportation bottleneck 
can be broken by increased shipbuilding 
and more effective control of submarine 
activities. 

A resolution introduced by Senator Lee 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, calling for crea- 
tion of a board to direct the immediate 
construction of a fleet of cargo planes, is 
termed a “sensible step” by the Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Post (Ind.) because hearings 
on the bill “will establish the advisability 
or inadvisability of concentrating on giant 
air carriers such as are envisioned by 
Henry Kaiser.” What must be decided 
now, says the Post, “is how to manufac- 
ture the most ton-miles in the shortest 
time from relative instruments in man 
power, fuel, steel and other raw materials.” 

“Henry J. Kaiser is a construction 
genius,” asserts the San Francisco Chron- 
icle (Ind. Rep.) . “We have no doubt that 
he could turn giant airplanes off the as- 
sembly lines as he outlines it.” However, 
the Chronicle maintains that the ques- 
tion of building cargo planes should be 
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settled “by experts who know the mate- 
rials situation and engineers who can pass 
on construction problems.” 

“We have to rely on experts for jobs 
of this sort and take the consequences,” 
agrees the Wall Street Journal (Ind.). The 
newspaper warns against “leaping in the 
dark” and argues that “abandonment on a 
large scale of ship production in favor of 
plane construction is something not to be 
hurriedly undertaken.” 

The San Jose (Calif.) News (Ind. Rep.) 
declares that it would be “silly for eny 
layman to give an offhand opinion whether 
Kaiser’s idea should be adopted,” but 


Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


————— ————— 





adds that it should be studied because 
“it may be the sort of imaginative stroke 
that would win the war.” 

“There would be production difficulties, 
of course,” asserts the Billings (Mont.) 
Gazette (Ind.). “But the greatest peril 
in this war is the traditional thinking of 
little men. Victory can be found in new 
forms, new imagination, new daring.” 

“Flying heavy cargoes by air is a can’t- 
be-done, which already is done and will be 
done more and more in the future,” ob- 
serves the Detroit News (Ind.). The paper 
goes on to suggest that “now may be the 
moment to push Father Time on this 
development.” 

“The air-transport plan seems to fit in 
with the type of daring enterprise needed 
to step up our progress toward victory,” 








TROUBLE TALK 


argues the Worcester 
Gazette (Ind.). 

“The war will never be won—for our 
side—by American ships that are lying on 
the bottom of the ocean,” contends the 
Philadelphia Record (Ind.) . “Fast, power- 
ful cargo planes, immune to submarine 
attack, are one way to win the Battle of 
the Atlantic.” 

The Columbus (0.) Dispatch (Ind.) 
suggests: “The airplane transport might 
well be the key which the United States 
is seeking to solve the rapid and volumi- 
nous transport across the seas.” 

The Philadelphia Bulletin (Ind.) quotes 
Brig. Gen. Harold L. George of the Air 
Transport Command as saying: “We are 
going to have no forces anywhere in the 
world that are not and cannot be serviced 
by air.” This, says the Bulletin, “means 
freeing part of our supplies to the battle 
fronts of the world from the menace of 
submarines.” 

“Ts it practical?” asks the Rochestef 
(N.Y.) Times-Union (Ind.). Warning 
that Mr. Kaiser’s proposal should not be 
dismissed hastily as “fantastic,” the 
Times-Union adds: “The cold fact re- 
mains, in spite of the sensational progress 
of aviation, that, for cheap, efficient trans- 
portation, over long water distances, the 
steamship still takes the call.” 

“The idea is something for prompt and 
serious consideration,” contends the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times (Ind. Dem.). “It is 
also something to be viewed by the people 
with straight thinking and not with bub- 
bling enthusiasm. Vast fleets of transport 
planes are not even ‘on order.’ The months 
ure likely to run into years before they 
fly in anything like appreciable numbers.” 


(Mass.) Evening 
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Bright Side of the motoring pic- 
ture is presented by the order which 
recently went to Chicago cops. “Offi- 
cers must learn,” it reads, “to dis- 
regard remarks made by the motor- 
ist due to his upset condition, must 
avoid argument and keep their tem- 
pers under control.” We imagine 
many a driver will now decide Sher- 
man was wrong. 


With Springy Step, a Newark, 
Ohio, resident strolled across a field. 
Digging beneath the sod to learn the 
reason for the resilient sensation he 
uncovered a “rubber mine.’”’ Seems a 
tire factory had long ago used the 
field as a dump for second-grade 
crude and factory scrap. With a 
hastily-recruited steamshovel, he 
“mined” 10 tons in the first 3 hours. 
Which gives us a chance to say, 
“Careful of those tires . . . rubber 
doesn’t grow on trees any more!” 


Home News is good news to the 
boys on the distant battle lines. To 
keep them in touch, the well-known 
Esso Reporter is now being broad- 
cast by short wave, seven days a 
week. The only straight news broad- 
cast directed to service men, it fea- 
tures the usual Esso Reporter head- 
line news of the World, followed by 
local items digested from newspapers 
across the country. Transmitted from 
New York at 1 p.m., it brings the 
news of Brooklyn and Podunk to 
eager American ears, from Hawaii 
(it’s 6:30 a.m. their time), to Ireland 
(they listen at 6 p.m.). The impor- 
tance of this new service can be ap- 
preciated when you consider that 
thousands of these men never see a 
newspaper. 


Gasoline in Bags is conceivable 


under a new invention. With it, box | 


cars, ordinary trucks, and wooden 
barges could carry the fuel. Made of 
synthetic rubber and originally de- 
signed for carrying gasoline in air- 
planes, the bags are stuffed into any 
hollow space and then pumped full. 
If you have heard of any other un- 
usual solutions to the transportation 
shortage, send them in to Northrop 
Clarey,StandardOilCompany(N.J.), 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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EXCESS-PROFITS TAX ON WAGES? 
HOW REVENUE ACT IS TAKING FORM 


After nine months of talk, the tax bill 
is still wide open. 

The parade of witnesses before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee thus far has re- 
sulted in no startling proposals. No new 
sources of revenue have been uncovered. 
No likely means of making up the $2,500,- 
000,000 additional asked by the Treasury 
appears. And next week public hearings 
are to end and the Committee is to sit be- 
hind closed doors and fashion its formula. 

What will the bill contain? 

“We don’t know—yet,” is the composite 
answer of Committee members. But there 
are possibilities—highly diverting, in the 
view of some members—arising from the 
public hearings. One concerns individuals 
and would affect probably 10,000,000 per- 
sons. Briefly, it is: 

An excess-profits tax on salaries and 
wages swollen because of the war effort. 
To illustrate: A worker who earned $60 
a week in 1939 is now making, let us say, 
$125 a week. He would be regarded as 
making “excess income” of $65 a week 
because of wartime wages and prosperity. 

Why shouldn’t he be taxed on his “ex- 
cess income,” just as a corporation is 
taxed on its excess profits? Members of 
the Committee have asked that question 
of witnesses, and the general answer has 
been, “No reason why.” How much? An- 
swers have run as high as 50 per cent. 

This proposal is slated for debate in 
executive sessions of the Committee, but 
chances are it will be rejected; or, at least, 
deferred until the next tax bill comes along, 
probably in January. There are reasons 
regarded as highly practical in a political 
sense which may operate to put off any 
such tax till next year. And there are rea- 
sons of other kinds, too: Difficulties in 
computing fairly just constitutes 
“excess income”; Treasury opposition 

(probable, although this has not been de- 
veloped) ; the vast amount of work neces- 
sary to implement the innovation. 

It may be out of the picture now, but, 
if so, it probably will be heard from later. 
Its advocates claim it would put a tax 
where it belongs—on earnings due to the 


what 


war effort. Meanwhile, two other proposals 
(advocated by the Treasury) are out of 
the tax bill by Senate Committee action. 
These are: 

Mandatory joint returns for husbands 
and wives, rejected by informal vote. 

A tax on interest payments on out- 
standing State and local bonds, although 
the question of taxing future issues is yet 
to be decided. 
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—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR CONNALLY 
++. espoused a cause 


For individuals, other proposals still in 
the cards are: 

Higher surtax rates. Unlikely, but not 
yet settled. 

An increase in the personal exemption 
to $600 (from $500 in the House bill) for 
single persons. Favored by some com- 
mitteemen, but facing a rocky road. 

A sales tax. Favored by an apparent 
minority of the Committee, but regarded 
generally as unlikely due to strong opposi- 
tion in both houses and certain delay in 
final passage of the bill. This levy is hotly 
opposed by organized labor. It also is 
opposed by the Treasury, and by many 
members of both houses on varying grounds. 

A postwar refund. Not in the House 
bill, but winning favor in the Senate Com- 
mittee where it is backed by Chairman 
George (Dem.), of Georgia. This provi- 
sion (described in The United States News 
of July 31) may be coupled with some- 
what higher individual income tax rates 

A withholding method of tax collec- 
tion. This provision of the House bill is 
favored by Senator George, but has met 
strong opposition in Committee, largely 
because it would add 5 per cent to in- 
dividual rates in 1943, bringing the lowest- 
bracket rate to 24 per cent (normal tax 
6 per cent; surtax, 13 per cent; withhold- 
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ing, 5 per cent). Chances at the moment 
appear 50-50 that the Senate Committee 
will eliminate the House provision from 
the bill or change the formula. 

Compulsory savings. Likely to be 
adopted, but details not determined; tied 
in with postwar credits. 

The skip-a-year proposal. Under this 
plan, individual taxpayers would begin 
next January to pay their 1943 income 
taxes currently, through withholdings at 
the source or by regular installments. The 
tax on 1941 income, now being paid this 
year, would drop out of the picture. What 
the individual pays in 1942 would be con- 
sidered his tax on 1942 income. He would 
file late this year or early next an estimated 
income tax return for 1943, the estimate 
being his 1942 income. At the end of 1943, 
there would be an adjustment: He would 
pay the additional tax if his 1943 income 
were higher than his estimate, or the 
Treasury would give him a refund if it 
were lower than the estimate. 

This plan, sponsored by the president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
has won considerable support in Com- 
mittee. The Government, it is claimed, 
would collect no less revenue next year 
than by the orthodox method, but, over a 
period of 25 to 50 years, as taxpayers die, 
would lose gradually a part of the 1942 
taxable income. However, chances are 
against adoption—too much of a change, 
some Senators claim, and hard to apply 
to corporations, whose taxable year should 
coincide with that of individuals. 

Community property States may be de- 
prived of the privilege granted their resi- 
dents of dividing family income equally 
between husband and wife and of filing 
separate returns. A move is on to put the 
tax on the spouse receiving the income. 
The House Committee rejected the idea, 
which would raise $87,000,000 in revenue. 
In the Senate Committee, leading op- 
ponent is Senator Connally (Dem.), of 
Texas, one of the nine community prop- 
erty States. Outcome of the proposal now 
appears uncertain. Certain, however, is 
the prospect that Senator Connally will 
lead a hot fight against it. 

Corporations face a likely prospect of 
having a postwar credit written into the 
Senate bill. The House Committee re- 
jected this proposal, but it has strong 
support in the Senate Committee. As to 
rate changes: 

Excess-profits tax of 90 per cent seems 
unlikely to be changed materially if the 
postwar credit is provided, although 
changes may be made in the formula for 
computing excess-profits income. Average- 
earnings method will be retained, but the 
scale of percentage allowance on invested 
capital may be changed downward. 

Normal surtax rate of 45 per cent may 
be raised 5 per cent or lowered 5 per cent— 
or left where the House put it—according 
to disposition made of postwar credit plan. 
As yet, committeemen say, it is a bit early 
to see just what lies ahead. 
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Count 20 and you've got 
a soldier 


Tus KIND of sheep-counting should keep you awake! 

The fleece of twenty, more or less, is what it takes to equip one 
soldier. Although we raise in this country much of the wool we nor- 
mally need, a soldier or sailor requires ¢ to 70 times as much new wool 
as a civilian. Remember that, if you soon have to do without clothing 
or blankets made of virgin wool. 

Because America is practically self-sufficient in new wool for our 
fighting forces, Northern Pacific may take some pride in the fact that 
it has always “talked sheep”. From the grassy plains 
and mountain pastures along the “Main Street of the 
Northwest” comes over one-fifth of the nation’s wool 
production—enough for half a million soldiers. 
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SOME ROOFS RECUPERATE 


others. ..may be a total loss, for they are 


often blasted into millions of fragments. 


In England, the reasons for the difference are 
known. So are the roofs that take bombing and 
those that don’t. 

For instance, when a detonation bomb explodes 
near a building, the blast wave travels outward like 
a veritable tidal wave of pressure. Then this wave 
is succeeded immediately by a powerful suction 
wave, which sometimes is even more damaging to 
roofs and sidewalls. 

But, Robertson Protected Metal (RPM) roofing 
and siding will literally breathe with these pres- 
sure and suction waves; this, because RPM has 
the invaluable quality of yielding with the 
blast, yet returning to its original position. 
Consequently, the damaged areas of RPM roofing 


BANK 


we really make is Time 





IF Bomes COME - 


BUILDING, 











UICKLY 


and siding are relatively restricted ...and quick 
repairs can be made. 

This ability of RPM to “give” and return to its 
original position, coupled with its resistance to frag- 
mentation into shrapnel-like missiles, is responsible 
for its being chosen by so many English manufac- 
turers for roofing and siding their plant buildings. 
They know from experience. 

IF AND WHEN BOMBS COME HERE... 
many thousands of American War Production 
Plants will be ready with RPM protection. Still 
more are under construction. 

Such a high degree of prefabrication has been 
achieved in RPM .. . your building is 77% com- 
pleted when RPM reaches the job. This means an 
earlier start on War Production. 


What we really make is time... . 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 


FARMERS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Irend of American Business 
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Nonmilitary industry is in for more squeezing. It is to face more and more 
difficulty in obtaining materials. Its inventories are not safe. It is headed 
for transportation trouble, maybe for labor supply trouble, among other things. 

Reasons why are these..... 

1. Military forces are insisting upon a bigger slice of raw materials. They 
are getting set to clothe, feed, arm at least 9,000,000 men against the present 
4,000,000. And: U.S. Allies are clamoring for more and more weapons. 

2. There's to be a tighter administration of priorities. There's to be an 
end to the happy-go-lucky method of promising everybody everything. It didn't 
work. Present slowdowns in war plants trace to past administrative laxity. 

3. Army and Navy are insisting on first call on everything; are interested 
in present business inventories, in steel that's to go into an oil pipe line, in 
the need of railroads for new equipment, in all nonmilitary machinery output. 

The big new idea is that this war is getting serious; that this country no 
longer is to be able to Support both a big Army and civilian prosperity. (See 
page ll.) 














Don't expect that Donald Nelson can block military demands. 

It is highly improbable that he can. It is equally improbable that he wants 
to. His statement that the War Production Board will protect “essential” civil- 
ian industries is to be interpreted narrowly. It doesn't mean "all" industries. 

Actually, outlook is for the following: 

In steel: A drastic cut probable in civilian use. Reason: To overwhelm 
Hitler's weapon accumulation, to overwhelm his current output will take most of 
U.S. 88,000,000 tons of steel. Hitler has above 40,000,000 tons annually. 

In inventories: Army and Navy are increasingly impatient with shortages at 
a time when civilian industry has big inventories of scarce materials. So: It 
is not improbable that, if shortages persist, demand will be made on inventories. 

In transportation: A drastic limitation of new equipment is probable. Re- 
sult: It is probable that civilian travel, that civilian freight movement will 
be cut sharply. Military is insisting that existing equipment should do most of 
the job; that, if this means curtailment of civilian freight movement, it must 
come. 

In priorities: It's going to be necessary to move back to complicated use 
of priorities rather than the simpler use of allocations on war orders. Reason: 
The military is insisting on it. Army-Navy demand first call on materials. 

Idea governing is that U.S. industry can stand a squeezing better now, when 
it is well cushioned with reserves, than it can later when it may be lean. 




















Key man in Washington right now is Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell. It isn't 
Harry Hopkins, or the President, or Donald Nelson. That's from a business view- 
point. 

General Somervell's job is to get and move the equipment that will win the 
war. He has the money. He signs the contracts. He handles production. 

And: This Army General is something new in wartime Washington. He's a hard 
driver, not easygoing like other officials. He is ruthless. Official heads in 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


his organizations, whether civilians or generals, fall in a minute if they don't ¢ 
produce. He is intolerant of optimism and of delay or quibbling. ' 
General Somervell scoffs at paper figures. He does his thinking in terms of 
men actually armed for combat and delivered to the scene of battle. 
So: Under those circumstances, there's likely to be less indecision, less 
drifting, less bad administration of the war effort. Also: There is likely to 
be much less consideration for nonmilitary industry. 





That all is on the military side of the picture. On the civilian side, the 
attention still centers on inflation control, on taxes and regulation. 

When it comes to inflation control..... 

White House right now is much interested in Canada's latest tax plan; is 
taking another glance at the Canadian method of dealing with an inflation threat. L 

Not that this country is to copy Canada's wage control. It isn't. Not now 
anyway. But: Canada is offering something new in forced savings for corporations 
and individuals. That does interest the White House and Treasury here. 











For corporations: Canada plans a minimum tax of 40 per cent. It then plans if 
a 100 per cent tax on "excess profits." But: This excess=-profits tax works out n 
so that one-third of all the tax above the 40 per cent minimum is to be returned t 


after the war. The portion of tax returned will bear no interest. 

For individuals: Canada proposes to tax individuals in low and middle-in- 
come groups far more heavily than in U.S. For example: A Canadian, married and 
with two children, would pay 17.4 per cent of his gross income as tax. An Ameri- 
can would pay 2.3 per cent. With $5,000, a Canadian would pay 33.2 per cent, an ti 
American 10 per cent. That carries up to highest brackets. 

And: Canada's tax starts for single persons at $660. But: Canada plans to 








refund part of the tax after the war. Refund would amount to 8 per cent of gross se 
income, but not above $800 for single persons and 10 per cent of gross and not fi 
above $1,000 for married persons. Furthermore: Canada permits deduction for fe 





medical expenses, for principal payments on mortgages, etc. 
Canada's plan is to tax very heavily in wartime to curb inflation forces, 








then to release part of the tax in the postwar period. a 
That method has an appeal here. It's favored by many Senators. It may get e3 
White House and Treasury approval for next year. It is something to watch. re 








In the field of U.S. taxes..... * 
Pay-as-you-go: Idea is advanced to eliminate taxes on 1942 incomes and to ; 
start a withholding tdx in 1943, as a substitute. It's highly improbable be- 
cause Treasury, in the end, would have lost a year's revenue. fe 
Mandatory joint returns: Idea of forcing them is dead for the year. v 
State and local securities: The Treasury Department plan to tax income from pl 





outstanding issues is dead for the year. Chance slim for taxing income from 
new issues. 

Corporation income taxes: Prospect is stronger that 45 per cent normal and m 
surtax will stay as in House bill. Excess=-profits tax rate very uncertain. 











Fiscal year corporations: Idea of forcing to pay 1942 taxes on part of the : 

1942 fiscal year that falls in this year is doubtful of Senate acceptance. ag 
All in all: Senate tax ideas remain uncrystallized. It may be late October m 

or even postelection November before a 1942 tax law emerges. be 
In 

he 





{ Corporation profits, after taxes, are slipping sharply lower overall. 
Labor income, after raises, is reaching a new high level overall. 

This means: Investors, to date, are the only ones making a sacrifice of in- 
| come in this period. And: Much of their sacrifice still is ahead. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
besic material. 











YOU CANNOT always receive your 
full fee under a cost-plus-fixed-fee war con- 
tract if you subcontract part of the work. 
In cases where subcontracting is not defi- 
nitely contemplated in the original con- 
tract, the Comptroller General rules that 
the subcontractor’s profit should be de- 
ducted from the prime contractor’s fee. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying income 
taxes on the gain your corporation real- 
wed by transferring treasury stock, which 
it repurchased for cash, to a subsidiary in 
exchange for the subsidiary’s stock, or in 
selling treasury stock to a corporate of- 
ficer for cash. This decision is made by a 
federal circuit court. 


+ * * 


YOU CAN now build up inventories of 
alcohol antifreeze so long as they do not 
exceed the quantity required for use and 
resale during the April 1, 1941-March 31, 
1942, season. War Production Board has 
relaxed inventory requirements on this 
type of antifreeze. 


+ * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain metal containers 
for lubricating oil after September 30. 
WPB has banned the use of metal for this 
purpose. 

* * ia 

YOU CANNOT avoid reducing the 
mileage of your trucks if you operate 
either asa private or contract carrier. The 
Office of Defense Transportation has or- 
dered these carriers to reduce their mile- 
age 25 per cent under corresponding 
months of last year. Carriers also are 
warned to use “due diligence” in obtain- 
ing capacity loads and are required to 
have capacity loads for most of the trip 
out and back. 


~ * 7 


YOU CANNOT discharge a union work- 
er because the union supported a dispute 
between you and another organization 
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A Mainstay of War Production, Through Its Service to 
LOGGERS « MINERS © QUARRY OPERATORS © GENERAL CONTRACTORS «+ ROAD 
BUILDERS « ROTARY DRILLERS « PLANT ENGINEERS cad OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 








and Wood 


are Weapons, Too 





Not every product requires “conversion” before waging war. 
The timber for shipyards, barracks and hangars comes from 
nature’s long-standing stocks. And the Yellow Strand Preformed 
Wire Rope that speeds its cutting, milling and fabrication is a 
veteran prime mover employed for years by lumbermen—and by 
oil drillers, miners and operators in scores of industries. 


One reason why both wood and Yellow Strand Wire Rope 
rate as indispensable weapons on the production front is the way 
they conserve metal tonnage. In tough, elastic Yellow Strand, for 
example, are drawn-to-order steel wires with a tensile strength 
exceeding 240,000 pounds per square inch. Limbered by pre- 
forming, such a rope may deliver twice the service of a lesser 
grade. Its stamina survives multiple shifts—resisting fatigue and 


overloads, postponing replacements, keeping men and machines 
on gainful jobs. 


If you use wire rope to load, lift or convey materials, getting 
its full work-capacity is good Americanism. Any B & B branch 
or distributor will help you secure the maximum aid of Preformed 
Yellow Strand and Yellow Strand Plaited Safety Slings. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St.Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


Preformed WIRE ROPE 





































*AFTER VICTORY 


What Lies beyond the Horizon? 


We can not, nor will we, rest together for that time. 


poe tnt 
the groundwork now to 


Let’s plan 
until victory is won. Let’s lay 
But...After Victory... 


industry, owe it to the men on the 





what? We.in make the change-over to peacetime 


production smoother, less costly. 


firing line and on the production line _Let’s coordinate the knowledge we 


to look beyond the horizon...to plan are gaining today in new methods 
nc dire . 
for the future economic security of 


these 


and processes and apply it to our 


fighting and working men. post-war problems. 











(Left) A few of the many 
thousands of our precision- 


made parts that help “Keep 
ESTABLISHED 1toe11 






‘em flying and fighting.” 


ERICSSON 











SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., INC 


AFAYETTE TREET, BROOKLYN. WY 














Senp us the names of any friends who 
would be interested in seeing a copy of 
|The United States News without charge. 
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Common DivmEND 

No. 130 
An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable September 1, 1942, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business August 15, 1942. Checks will 
be mailed. 


The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 





























Henry A. Rost, president of the Plaza, 
| invites you to make your home at this 
| famous hostelry when you come toNew 
York and assures you of a most enjoy- 
able visit. Spacious rooms and suites 
of various sizes at reasonable rates. 


HILDEGARDE, America’s 
“Star of Entertainers” will open the newly 


most popular 


Te Groonbnian 


decorated Persian Room in September. 


THE PLAZA ¢ NEW YORK ,* 


and (tlages 
White Sulphur 
Be Springs west va. 


| NOW OPEN FOR REGULAR PATRONAGE 








Facing Central Park ¢ Fifth Ave. at 59th St. 














which did not represent your employes, 


activities” 
Wagner Act. 








A federal circuit court holds that such ae- 
tion should be classified as “concerted 
of employes sanctioned by the 


* & 


YOU CANNOT allow lawful individual 
employment contracts to interfere with 
collective bargaining procedures by law- 
fully designated union agents, the Labor 
Board holds. In one such case, the Board 
orders an employer to bargain with the 
majority union and to notify employes 
who signed the individual contracts that 
they will not be enforced. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a truck 
line operator, charge higher than ceiling 
rates established by the Office of 
Administration. If these below 
minimums established by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, you may apply to 
OPA for an upward adjustment. 


or barge 


Price 
rates are 


YOU CANNOT, as a motion picture 
theater operator, contract for more films 
than you can use in order to prevent a 
competitor from showing the films. Such 
action by one theater is held by a federal 
circuit court to violate the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes obtain materials 
to rebuild a building that has been dam- 
aged or destroyed. Where 
nonresidential and nonagricultural 
ings is essential to war or to public health 
and safety, WPB announces that the order 
restricting new construction projects will 
be relaxed. 


restoration of 
build- 


* *% * 


YOU CANNOT use cotton linters or 
hull fiber after July 31 unless you are 
manufacturing chemical cotton pulp. 
WPB places this restriction on these 
products. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use cellophane window car- 
tons to package food products. WPB per- 
mits this type of carton in order to con- 
serve larger amounts of cellophane used 
as individual food wrappers. 


*% * * 


YOU CAN, as a steel warehouse opera- 
tor, continue to fill emergency orders for 
small amounts of steel. WPB, however, re 
stricts such orders to those having at least 
an A-l-a preference rating. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now buy green or partially 
cured hides or skins at a discount if you 
are a tanner. OPA, in amending the price 
schedule for hides, kips and calfskins, 
makes discounts compulsory on tanners’ 
purchases, 
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Weve Boem Lskad: 


HOW ‘CONCENTRATION’ WILL AFFECT BUSINESS 


(Donald Nelson, chairman of the War 
Production Board, announces that produc- 
tion of more and more civilian goods will 
be concentrated in the hands of a few small 
concerns, leaving the larger companies free 
to make war supplies. A first move in this 
direction has been an order restricting pro- 
duction of stoves to a group of smaller 
manufacturers. Other industries can expect 
to feel the effects of this new policy soon.) 


How does Mr. Nelson’s “Concentration 
of Industry’ plan affect businessmen? 


It means that some firms which have been 
in business for years either will have to 
convert to war plants or close up shop. It 
means that a few smaller plants of the in- 
dustries affected will continue to make the 
same products they always have made. 


How would it work out for a company 
that produces bicycles, for example? 


There are a dozen or so companies making 
bicycles. A few of the smaller ones, say two 
or three, would be permitted to make all 
the bicycles allowed under the Govern- 
ment’s already curtailed production plan. 
The others would be closed or converted to 
war work. Those remaining in business— 
so-called nucleus plants—could make only 
one simple model, free of attachments and 
special features which consume vital war 
materials. Such a “victory model” already 
is being manufactured. 


Will other industries be forced to stand- 

ardize and simplify their products? 
Yes, that 
materials 


is part of the plan to conserve 
and to streamline production. 


Why will smaller, instead of larger 
plants, be chosen to carry on as usual? 


Because the larger plants usually are bet- 
ter equipped with machines and _ skilled 
workers to make munitions. 


What did the stove concentration order 
provide? 


It limited production of cooking and heat- 
ing stoves, other than electric, to a few 
smaller companies located in areas where 
no labor shortages exist. Also, it specified 
that only a few simplified stove models 
could be made and that these must use 
considerably less iron and steel than had 
been used in previous models. 


Will this order release many workers for 
war plants? 


It is expected to release 25,000 of the 
Stove industry’s 35,000 workers. 
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Will other industries be required to fol- 
low the pattern worked out for stoves? 


To some extent. Future patterns also will 
be modeled partially after the British con- 
centration system, which two WPB offi- 
cials recently went to England to study. 


Where does Mr. Nelson propose to lo- 
cate nucleus plants? 


Principally in localities where there is 
plenty of labor and where power and stor- 


age facilities are adequate. 
What industries are next in line for con- 
centration? 


The bicycle and typewriter industries are 
expected to be next, followed by farm ma- 
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THE SMALL BUSINESSMAN 
LOOKS AT WAR ‘GADGET‘ 


. convert or close 


chinery, metal furniture, warm air fur- 
naces, cutlery, 
enamel kitchen utensils, etc. 


boilers, dairy machines, 


Will any provision be made for compen- 
sating plants forced to close down? 


There are several possibilities: A plan by 
nucleus firms manufacture 
products of the closed plants as well as 
their own, with the closed plants continu- 
ing to market their goods through their 
own sales forces; merger of closed firms 
with nucleus companies; formation of hold- 
ing companies, the stock of which would be 
owned by all companies in the industry; a 
plan under which nucleus firms would take 
over the entire manufacturing business of 


Ww hich would 


the industry and pay the closed firms a cer- 
tain percentage of their profits. The latter 
plan is followed in the cotton spinning in- 
dustry in Great Britain. 


Will trade-marks and brands of closed 
companies disappear altogether? 


Not necessarily. Nucleus companies could 
put out goods under their own and their 
competitors’ brands. But the tendency in 
England is toward standardization, toward 
putting out only one brand or none at all. 


Will the Government dictate which firms 
shall stay in business and which shall 
close? 


Industries will be asked to help formulate 
plans. In Britain, industries work out their 
own concentration plans, subject to Govern- 
ment approval. 


Will closed companies have to pay taxes 
on current year’s incomes? 


This is a problem not yet settled. Com- 
panies that made profits during the year 
in which they are closed may have no 
money to pay taxes in the following year 
when the taxes become collectible. Also 
provision must be made for taxing nucleus 
firms obliged to share profits with closed 
competitors. 


Isn’t a policy of concentration likely to 
foster monopoly after the war? 


Yes, though both United States and British 
officials say concentration is only a tempo- 
rary expedient, to be abolished after the 
war. However, the unscrambling process 
will be difficult. Some firms probably will 
find it more advantageous to remain com- 
bined. Others will not be able to finance 
reopening of their plants. Still others will 
find their equipment has become outmoded 
and obsolete. 


Will this mean that Government will have 
to advance money to closed plants to 
help them reopen after the war? 


Possibly. Some officials are talking about 
a lending plan financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. 


Is there a possibility that the Govern- 
ment will pay subsidies to enable firms 
to keep their plants in good running 
order while they are closed? 


So far, the only plan publicly discussed 
calls for payment of compensation to the 
closed plants only by the industries them- 
selves. There is a feeling among some Gov- 
ernment officials, however, that subsidies 
eventually will be paid to some concerns. 
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PROBLEM OF FEEDING CARIBBEAN 


Conflict Between Government and Business Over Distribution Method 


Criticism of lend-lease 
plan as disruptive 
of commercial relations 


Food supply problems of the Caribbean 
area are creating a rift inside both Gov- 
ernment and Essentially, 
the issue is whether usual trade distribu- 
tion channels are to be used, or 


business circles. 


whether 
food supplies are to become a lend-lease 
function. 

The Anglo-American Caribbean Foods 
Commission surveyed the food situation 
recently in Jamaica and recommended a 


U.S. buying agency to supply food for 
stricken areas. This agency would cen- 


tralize purchases in the United States, ob- 
tain cargo space from the War Shipping 
Administration, and distribute food to 
civilian populations. 

Business 


groups, supported by some 
Government officials, contend that com- 
mercial relations between the U.S. ex- 


porters and Caribbean importers would be 
disrupted if this plan were adopted. In- 
stead, they are urging export groups to or- 
ganize under the Webb-Pomerene Act 
(which grants antitrust exemption to ex- 
porters) and arrange shipments with im- 
porters. 

A Government would have to 
provide shipping space. The Co-ordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs has been sug- 
gested as the logical candidate for this 
post. 

A hitch in this proposal is that the Gov- 
ernment buying corporation could buy and 
distribute food more cheaply by avoiding 
war risk insurance rates, whereas 
private groups would have to stand this 
expense. 

Opponents of Government buying con- 
tend that the program would destroy pri- 
vate trade relations built up over the vears 
and might reduce export-import arrange- 
ments to a state of chaos after the emer- 
gency. 

Conditions in Puerto Rico brought the 
issue to a head. The Puerto Rican Cham- 
ber of Commerce is complaining that is- 
land merchants agreed to build up food 
reserves, and accordingly placed orders 
for $9,500,000 worth of foodstuffs in the 
United States. Deliveries have been de- 
layed because of inability to find shipping 
space. 


agency 


cargo 
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Suddenly, the Puerto Ricans report, the 
U.S. Government decided to buy and ship 
food to the island through the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration. This decision 
leaves Puerto Rican merchants facing a 
loss of their $9,500,000 in orders, many of 
which cannot be cancelled. 
made that 
AMA, buying on a competitive bid basis, 
will the value of trade-marked 
and foods that built 
up in Puerto Rico and Latin America at 
considerable time and expense. 


In addition, complaint is 


destroy 


branded have been 


The Puerto Rican decision apparently 
has been made, but food shortages also 
threaten in other West Indian Islands, in 
parts of Central America and in the Carib- 
South America. The 
argument also is made that lend-lease ar- 


bean countries of 


rangements are unnecessary, since dollar 

exchange is plentiful to conduct transac- 

tions on a straight commercial basis. 
Long-term solutions of the food problem 


involve programs to encourage domestic 
cultivation in Latin America. Consider- 


able progress already has been made in 
Panama, although difficulties have been 
encountered this country’s 
failure to for agricultural 


because of 


fulfill 


orders 


— = Ss 


machinery. Mexico also is increasing food 
output. 

The goal is to diversify agricultural pro- 
duction in one-crop countries, now devoted 
to producing sugar, coffee, cocoa, bananas, 
and similar products. Encouragement also 
is being given to oil and metal-producing 
countries to grow more of their own food, 
both as a short-term solution to the ship- 
ping problem and a long-term plan to 
bring a better balance into Latin-Ameri- 
can economies. 

Venezuela. Steps in this direction have 
been taken by Venezuela. The Govern- 
ment has announced an agreement with 
three oil companies—Standard, Gulf and 
Shell—to resettle unskilled oil workers on 
agricultural land. 

The designed to relieve 
growing unemployment in the oil fields, 
because of slackened production due to 
shipping, and at the same time to build 
up agriculture. 


program is 


Farm credit. Organization of an 
Inter-American Bank of Agricultural Cred- 
it was urged at the Second Inter-American 
Agricultural Conference in Mexico City. 
Purpose would be to establish farm credit 
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CARIBBEAN CONVOY: Sweeter times may be coming 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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much as the Export-Import Bank extends 
commercial credits. 

Funds would be used to develop prod- 
ucts in Latin America that could be sold 
in U.S. markets. High on the development 
list stood crops that yield vegetable oils. 
Argentina’s delegate, however, pointed to 
a surplus of linseed oil in his country and 
suggested that transportation shortages 
were at the root of most difficulties, not 
actual supply shortages. 


Private capital. Latin-American 
governments are bidding eagerly for pri- 
vate investments to complement loans ad- 
vanced by U.S. Government agencies. 

In the forefront is Mexico. The Avila 
Camacho Government recently decreed 
tax exemptions for new investments in 
mining and metal properties as a means 
to attract capital. To be eligible for ex- 
emptions, however, the investments must 
be direct and not borrowed. Risk capital 
is wanted above all else. 

Credit conditions throughout Latin 
America are reported good by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. Pay- 
ments are found to be prompt on commer- 
cial bills in most countries; “fairly good” 
in Paraguay, Chile, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. No country is 
placed on the “poor” list. 

The Association also finds reasons for 
future confidence in this country’s long- 
term buying commitments and the indus- 
trial expansion in the Hemisphere. 


Cuba. The Government is promoting 
rice cultivation to make the country in- 
dependent of imports, which now come 
largely from Ecuador and the United 
States. Seed is being delivered to rice 
growers and a crop of 79,000,000 pounds 
of milled rice is expected. This will double 
the 1940 yield, but still will meet only 20 
per cent of annual requirements. 


Sugar. Adequate U.S. sugar supplies 
depended upon solution of the submarine 
menace in the Caribbean and upon im- 
provement of the water transport situa- 
tion. Convoys may bring a partial solution. 

An indication of the shortage is _re- 
vealed from Puerto Rico, which by July 
1 had shipped only 417,500 tons of a crop 
of more than 1,000,000 tons. Cuba’s sugar 
export problem is further complicated by 
a bag shortage. To market the 1943 crop, 
14,400,000 new jute bags are needed, and 
jute is short throughout the Hemisphere. 


Canada. Man-power and money needs 
clashed in Ottawa and forced a hurried 
revision of Canada’s tax program. The 
original tax bill forced working wives to 
file separate returns and started taxes on 
wives and husbands at $660 a year. Result 
was that wives found it almost as profit- 
able to stop working as to work in low- 
paid brackets, and resignations began to 
flow in. Restoration of a higher exemp- 
tion to married men is promised. 
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“Give me a lever long enough and 
a fulcrum,” said Archimedes, “and I 
can move the world.” But long before 
Archimedes a lever in human hands 
had moved the world profoundly. 

The prehistoric experimenter who 
first used a crude lever to do what his 
own strength, directly applied, could not 
accomplish, changed the whole future 
of the human family. For the lever 
was probably man’s first machine—his 
initial step in moving loads exceeding 
the limitations of his own muscles. 

Today man has motors and engines 
to supply power for him, but all of 
them depend upon speed for effective 
results. To pick up a load from a 
standing start, after the driving unit is 
in motion, demands a connecting link 
which will apply the load ouindie 

The development, improvement and 
economical manufacture of devices for 














The Twin Dise hydraulic torque converter 
provides the “‘leverage’’ mecessary to 
start amd maneuver a huge military tank. 
Without gear shifting, an infinite range 
of speed ratios is automatically applied. 


Hydraulic 
Torque Converter 





chis purpose is the specialized business 
of the Twin Disc Clutch Company. 
For 24 years this company has worked 
intimately with manufacturers, large 
and small, whose products range from 
machine tools to oil rigs, from power 
shovels to locomotives, from motor 
boats to farm tractors. Wherever power 
must be applied to a load, there is a 
Twin Disc product built to do that 
particular job most effectively. 

If you build, or plan to build, 
equipment incorporating driving and 
driven units of 1 to 800 HP, it will 
probably pay you to get in touch with 
us. Present deliveries are confined to 
essential war needs, but our engineers 
will be glad to work with yours . . . in 
strictest confidence . . . to plan now 


for the better days which are to come. 
Twin Disc CLutcH Company, 
1402 Racine St., Racine, Wisconsin. 
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CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
VN 


Machine Tool 
Clutch 





HERE’S WHERE | 
VARI-TYPER IS ON DUTY 
SERVING | 

WAR OPERATIONS 


Wherever there are reports, parts 
lists, bulletins,contracts, instruction 
manuals, forms, or other of the in- 
numerable types of paper-work to be 
handled ---VARI-TYPER meets every need 
with a saving in time and materials. 

This electric office composing 
machine employs a large selection 
of changeable types and variable 
spacing---gives more attractive and 
legible results, with even margins 
on both sides---on less paper, more 
quickly and at lower cost. Ideal 
for preparing distinctive “original 
copy’’on stencils, plates or paper 
for all sorts of duplicating machine 
operations or photo-offset. 

Mail the coupon, or write on your 
business letterhead for free port- 
folio “How to Speed War Work” which 
includes actual Case Histories of 
savings, samples of VARI-TYPED work 
and a list of over 400 users. If ina 
Government position, request special 
portfolio listing over 500 federal 
locations where VARI-TYPER is “on duty” 


There’s a special Engineering Model 
particularly designed for typing on tracings 
and drawings to replace hand lettering and 


save draftsmen’s time 


Text type set 
on Vari-Typer 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


333 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y 





1) Please send me portfolio, “How to Speed War Work” 


[] Portfolio, “How Government Offices Are Using Vari-Typer”. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


R. L. Scott a few months ago was a one- 
man, one-plane protector of the Assam- 
Burma-China Ferrying Command. He 
daubed his plane with mud and hit the 
Japanese several times a day to make 
them think he had more planes. Once he 
hauled 68 wounded soldiers in a 24- 
passenger plane. He had learned to fly at 
13 with $75 worth of junk the Army had 
discarded, had no crashes. At 24, he is one 
of the Army’s best pursuit pilots and a 
colonel. Colonel Scott, of Waynesboro, Ga., 
had company on his job last week and a 
fresh assignment. It was: Commander of 
the United States Pursuit Forces in China. 
* * * 
Cassius M. Dowell got his first experi- 
ence in military courts in Germany. That 
was in 1919 when he was Judge Advocate 
of the Seventh Army Corps in the occu- 
pation. Colonel Dowell has been in the 
Army 40 years. He enlisted as a private 
and fought his way to a lieutenancy in 
the Philippine Insurrection, got a medal 
and a wound in the first World War. Be- 
tween wars, he studied, taught, handled 
and 


legal matters investigations, com- 
manded infantry. Last week, Colonel 


Dowell’s toughest Army job was another 
German one: Pledged to do his best for 
eight saboteurs, he helped take their case 
over the heads of his superior officers to 
the Supreme Court. 

* * * 
Kenneth Claiborne Royall got his legal 
training under Felix Frankfurter at Har- 
vard. Then he went into the Army and 
moved overseas to fight the Germans for 
a year in the field artillery. He got to 
know his Germans at first hand. Between 
wars, he learned more about the law at 
first hand, became the head of a promi- 
nent North Carolina law firm in his home 
town of Goldsboro. Last week, Colonel 
Royall, back in the Army, tried out his 
knowledge of law and Germans before his 
old teacher. He helped argue the spy case 
in the Supreme Court where Justice 
Frankfurter works now. 

* # *& 
John F. Walsh is the youngest son of an 
old Navy family. His father and brother 
are Navy men. Lieut. Commander Walsh, 
16 years out of Annapolis, most of that 
time spent with the Asiatic Fleet, student 
of the Russian language, got a tough 
Navy job of his own last week, did it 
well. It closer to home than the 
Asiatic waters or Russia. He brought a 
convoy safely through the submarine- 
strewn Caribbean. 

se @ 
Norman Armour, at 55, has spent almost 
half of his life doing diplomatic jobs. He 


was 
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studied law at Harvard, art at Princeton, 
went promptly into the diplomatic service. 
He has seen the inside of most of the major 
nations of the world through embassy 
eyes: Paris, Petrograd, Brussels, Monte- 
video, Rome, Tokyo. Ten years ago, Mr. 
Armour turned into a Western Hemi- 
sphere specialist, went to Haiti, Canada, 
Chile, Argentina. At the moment, his half- 
lifetime of experience is getting full use 
in the hottest diplomatic spot in the 
Americas. Ambassador Armour gave the 
President the full story of the Argentine 


situation last week, prepared to return. 
* * * 


Samuel I. Rosenman was a member of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “brain trust” be- 
fore that name was coined. The San An- 
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SAMUEL I. ROSENMAN 


tonio-born lawyer was Mr. Roosevelt's 
private counsel for three years while the 
latter was governor of New York. Gover- 
nor Roosevelt appointed him to the State 
supreme court, called time after time for 
Justice Rosenman’s services in the tough 
jobs that arose during the presidential 
campaign and in the decade of the New 
Deal. Last week, Justice Rosenman was 
back in Washington doing some more work 
for the man at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. The veteran “brain truster” was 
digging up facts on inflation control, try- 
ing to piece them into a plan. 


* * * 
Mrs. Mildred McAfee at one time or 
another has taught everything from 


French to eight-grade subjects and eco- 
nomics and sociology. Once when she was 
dean of Centre College, she had _ the 
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measles when it was her turn to speak in 
chapel. She wrote a message to the stu- 
dents and signed it “Your Measley Dean.” 
At Wellesley, the girls called Dean McAfee 
“Miss Mac.” Last week, Mrs. McAfee was 
being groomed for another tough teaching 
assignment. It was training women for 
work with the Navy. Her title: Lieut. 
Commander. Name of her organization: 
WAVES, the Women Appointed for Vol- 
unteer Emergency Service. 
* * ¥ 

Ingram M. Stainback has spent most 
of the last 30 years in Hawaii. He was 
born in Texas, educated at Princeton and 
the University of Chicago, went to Hawaii 
to practice law in 1912. He was attorney 
general for the territory for three years 
before the World War, came back from 
France a major and worked with law 
again. Seven vears ago, he became United 
States attorney there. Two years ago, he 
went on the federal bench. Last week, 
President Roosevelt put Judge Stainback 
in a new job in which his long Hawaiian 
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INGRAM M. STAINBACK 


experience will get full play. It was: Gov- 
ernor of Hawaii. 
* * * 

Rush Holt was the boy wonder of 1934. 
In West Virginia, he burned up the po- 
litical woods. He beat eight opponents, in- 
cluding Clem Shaver, onetime chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
for the senatorial nomination, and won 
through to election. But he could not be 
seated for several months because he was 
not quite 30. For five years as a Demo- 
cratic Senator, he lambasted the Admin- 
istration, argued with its leaders, talked 
loudly on the Senate floor. This week, 
Rush Holt, no longer a boy, waited for the 
returns to see if the West Virginia voters 
would put him back in the job he left to 
go into the United States Senate. It was: 
Member of the State legislature. 
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Showing piping connections which make it possible to 
use the Exchanger for warming oil as well as cooling it. 


new TRAME on neat EXCHANGER 


speeds aircraft engine testing 


A’ IMPORTANT producer of airplane 


engines needed a combination 


unit to control oil’ temperature of 


engines on test. 


During the starting-up period, the 


unit was required to deliver warm oil 














WARMS OIL 
AND COOLS IT, TOO 


rhis Trane Oil Heat Exchanger warms the 


” 


oil with steam, cools it with water. Ex- 
ternally ribbed to enable the flat surfaces 
to withstand the necessary pressure with- 
out excessive weight. This represents an- 
other of the many problems solved through 
the use of Trane heat transfer equip- 
ment of both standard and special design. 
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to the engine, and during the running 
period the unit was required to hold 
the temperature below a certain limit. 

Specifications called for a light, 
compact, durable heat exchanger that 
would be easy to mount and take down 
for cleaning. It had to have a casing 
that would withstand 30 pounds oil 
pressure, and, finally, only a limited 
amount of cooling water could be used. 

The Oil Heat Exchanger illustrated 
here was designed by Trane engineers 
to fill the requirements. Going a step 
beyond the letter of the specifications, 
Trane engineers produced a unit that 
could be thoroughly cleaned without 
disconnecting any of the heating, 
cooling, or oil line piping. 


Ask the Trane Man 
The facilities of the Trane design en- 
gineering department are at the dis- 
posal of government and industry in the 
design of new and refined equipment 
to meet the many demands created by 
a nation at war. Because standard Trane 
heating, cooling, drying, air han- 
dling and related products are used 
in so many fields of industry, Trane 
engineers have a thorough knowledge 
of the equipment requirements of in- 
dustry. Your nearby Trane field office 
will beglad to furnish additional details. 


E COMPANY 


wisconsia 


Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
HEATING * COOLING « AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FROM 85 OFFICES 



























































BUT NOT 
DUMB 





The ways of American justice, or at least jurisprudence, are 
at once the pride and consternation of us all. When “General” 
Coxey had the nation in mortal terror of an anarchistic up- 
rising, his “army’s” march on the Capitol was routed by the 
simple expedient of arresting its leaders for walking on the 
grass. A couple of generations later, when the country appar- 
ently was being taken over by a clique of bootleggers, murderers 
and bandits, democracy was succored by convicting the high 
command of gangsterdom for evading income tax payments. 

England, with its bewigged jurists, and Germany, with its 
quick-shooting Gestapo, may well wonder or be amused at the 
American juridical system, but, by golly, we get things done. 

These observations, as the impatient customers already will 
have guessed, are inspired by the trial of the Nazi saboteurs 
which has had Washington in a dither for some weeks now. 
The best legal talent this department could consult, without 
paying for it, was unable to remember when any trial was in- 
terrupted spang in the middle to take an appeal to the Supreme 
Court. Most American defendants have to wait for the verdict, 
and then work their way through the intermediary courts to 
be heard by Felix Frankfurter and his assistants. 

With all due respect to the men who were in Bataan, Burma 
and Batavia, we think that few colonels in the United States 
Army have been put on as tough a spot during this war as 
Colonels Cassius M. Dowell and Kenneth Royall. They were 
ordered—ordered, mind you—to defend eight Nazis who landed 
in the United States from a couple of submarines with a load 
of assorted dynamite, bombs and other lethal items which the 
friendliest of tourists is not permitted to import in the piping- 
est days of peace. Presumably, were their innocence established, 
return would have to be made of their bombs and then the 
saboteurs could be pinched by the rural constabulary of Long 
Island and Florida for contaminating the public beaches with 
offensive rubbish. 

In the course of defending Messrs. Herbert Hans Haupt, 
Hermann Otto Neubauer et als., Colonels Dowell and Royall 
had to argue (a) that their Commander in Chief, President 
Roosevelt, exceeded his authority, (b) that the boys weren’t 
saboteurs because they didn’t sabotage anything, (c) they 
weren't spies, because they didn’t spy on anything, and (d) 
anyhow, what’s there to prove they weren’t refugees? 


SURE JUST 
KIDDING! 








Time mooches on. It is now July, 1944, and Supremest Court 
Judges Roosevelt, Churchill and Chiang Kai-shek gavel for 
order. 
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Tue JupGes:—Prisoner to the bar. Give your full name. 

Prisoner: —Adolf Hitler, heil me. 

Tue Jupces:—Prisoner, you are charged with invasion, ra- 
pine, wholesale murder, incendiarism and vandalism. How do 
you plead? 

Prisoner:—Not guilty. 

Tue Jupces:—Oh, yeah? Says you! Did you, or did you not, 
on or about Sept. 1, 1939, forcibly and with malicious intent 
break into Poland, and subsequently Luxembourg, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, France, Yugoslavia, Greece, Rus- 
sia, Egypt and way stations? 

Prisoner:—I did not. 

Tue Jupces:—Do you mean to stand there behind that mus- 
tache and deny those charges? 

Tue Prisoner:—Your honors, I believe that you the author- 
ity not have to me require explanations to make. No law exists 
that you empowers to detain me. I illegally arrested am. If not, 
prove it! 

Tue Jupces (In whispered conference) :—Hey, he’s got some- 
thing there. Under what statute are we trying this bozo, any- 
how, and in what jurisdiction? 

Tue Prisoner:—I see, gentlemen, that I you by the short 
hairs got on that point. However, since you my character ge- 
smeared have, I shall proceed— 

Tue Junces:—Never mind, we have decided that we have 
the authority and the power to try you, our fine and partially 
feathered friend, and if you don’t believe it you can appeal. 

Tue Prisoner:—Well, in the second place, I did not forcibly 
or with any intent invade those suburbs you accuse me of. 
They were invaded by the German Army. I, myself, did not 
shoot anybody, nor did I set fire to a single house, nor did I 
swipe so much as a teaspoon in a restaurant. 

Tue Jupces:—Do you deny that you were in France and in 
Russia after your armies invaded them? 

Tue Prisoner:—Of course not! I was trying to escape from 
Germany! 

Tue JupGes:—Wha-a-at? 

Tue Prisoner:—Sure! Those dirty Nazis were trying to as- 
sassinate me. Confidentially, fellows, my life not a plugged 
pfennig worth was! Oh, of course I had to pretend I was play- 
ing along with them, but Géering’s mob and Himmler’s gun- 
men were trying to eucher me the spot upon, all the time. 


GOT YOU, 
ANYHOW! 





Tue Jupnces:—Frankly, we think that is a lot of baloney, 
and no ersatz horsemeat, either. But apparently you’ve got 
the law, or the lack of it, on your side. Nevertheless, inasmuch 
as no peace has been signed yet between our nations and Ger- 
many, we are going to throw you in the clink as a dangerous 
enemy alien. You won’t get off scot free. 

Tue Prisoner:—That’s what you think. But I am not an 
enemy alien. I am a native of, and a citizen of, Austria. And 
neither the United States nor England nor China ever was at 
war with Austria. So if you will please hand me my hat—ah, 
thank you! Good-by, gentlemen, and—heil Hitler! 
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* AUGUST 7, 


"The Yeas 
aud Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Rubber Reservoir? 

Sir:—From personal observation, I 
would estimate that a very tiny proportion 
of the total amount of scrap rubber avail- 
able has been turned in. I suspect (although 
I cannot prove it) that automobile junk 
yards and used car lots still contain much 
rubber which will not move until either the 
price is made sufficiently attractive, or the 
Government commandeers the supply. 

I have seen many worn-out cars aban- 
doned in farmyards and backyards of city 
lots, generally with four tires still mount- 
ed. I feel there must be a large reservoir of 
such material which could be found ‘by a 
properly conducted search. 
New York, N.Y. 


* - * 


Volunteers in World War | 
Sir:—C. H., Jr., complained (U.S.N., 
July 24) of U.S. failure to draft boys. Is 
there anything to prevent them enlisting? 
I know from experience that the Army 
accepted 19-year-old volunteers in 1917. 
The First Division, best of the lot in 
1917-18, was loaded with young volunteers. 
St. Paul, Minn. LeLanp J. MELROSE 


H. H. M. 


os * * 


The Articles of War 

Sir:—In the article under the subhead, 
“Add Horrors of War” (Life in the Capital, 
July 12) , you quote a clause of the Articles 
of War which prohibits officers of the Army 
from employing “contemptuous or dis- 
respectful against the President, 
Vice President, the Congress” and certain 
others. And in your humorous comments 
you say: “When it comes to putting mem- 
bers of Congress and of State legislatures 
above reproach by military 
think the Judge Advocate General’s office 
goes too far,” ete. 

The Articles of War are not a military 
decree issuing from the Judge Advocate 
General’s office, but they are an enactment 
of Congress and have all the authority of 
any other federal law; but courts-martial 
have long ago held, with the approval of 
the highest reviewing authority, that the 
clause you have quoted only protects the 
Congress as a whole from the expression 
of contempt or disrespect by officers of the 
Army: it affords no protection or redress 
for individual members of Congress. 
Fargo, N. Dak. M. F. Sreeve 

Lieut. Col. U.S. Army (Retired) 
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the autobiography of a war order 


that was filled on time ...NAA 


1 AM AN ORDER for 500 feet of 1,000,000 CM Cable. 
A Rochester, N. Y., contractor needed this cable imme- 
diately to help convert a plant to war work. 

1 CARRIED AN A-1-A PRIORITY, but you can’t conduct 
current with priority papers ... and there just wasn’t any 
cable of these specifications available in the area. 


rs * * 
BUT GRAYBAR-ROCHESTER didn’t turn me down, or tuck 


me away in a future-delivery file, awaiting the arrival of a 
factory shipment. Before I’d been there an hour, the local 
GRAYBAR Manager was pleading my case over the phone. 


* * * 


CALLS WENT OUT to GRAYBAR warehouses at Buffalo... 
Pittsburgh . . . and half a dozen other likely cities. Finally, 
at Columbus, Ohio, the answer came to light. Here, cable 
to fill the order was on hand. 

* * * 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT was made that same night. The 
cable arrived in Rochester in time to avoid delay in the 
work of plant conversion. 


Your Cun orders for electrical supplies to 


increase the efficiency of war plants, get the benefit of these same facili- 
ties when they go to one of GRAYBAR’s local “mobilization points”. 
GRAYBAR can help you conserve manpower, simplify purchasing, and 
speed up the delivery of critical needs. Why not make it a policy to 


take advantage of this “know-how”? 


GraybaR 
MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers . . . 
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Shift in U-Boat War? . . . Pressure for Rationing 
Of Railroad Travel . . . Donald Nelson’s Close Call 


Donald Nelson came close to being 
another official casualty in the strug- 
gle to bring order out of this country’s 
war effort. The new breakdown in 
control over raw materials created an 
inside stir big enough to jeopardize 
Mr. Nelson’s job. 


x * * 


Decision on nationwide gasoline ra- 
tioning is out of the hands of all other 
officials and in the hands of President 
Roosevelt. Informed officials are bet- 
ting that there will be no such ration- 
ing until after the November elections. 


xk * 


It is doubtful if Admiral William 
Leahy will become the close confidant 
of Mr. Roosevelt that Harry Hopkins 
has been, even if the Admiral takes 
up a White House residence when Mr. 
Hopkins leaves. Admiral Leahy is 
strictly an adviser on military policy 
and is uninterested in politics or re- 
form. 


* 2 @ 


Mr. Nelson now recognizes that, when 
he delegated power over procurement 
and production. to the Army and 
Navy, he gave up the right to spend, 
which is the vital power in govern- 
ment. Since then, Mr. Nelson’s per- 
sonal position has been less secure. 


x «rk 


Cordell Hull, as Secretary of State, is 
making big strides in his aim to shape 
this country’s postwar trade and dip- 
lomatic policies. Mr. Hull thus is edg- 
ing into the field that appeared to 
have been reserved for the Vice Presi- 
dent, Henry Wallace. The Secretary 
of State stresses the view that the 
“four freedoms” will be for those who 
fight for them, not for everybody. 


x * * 


Some signs are beginning to appear 
that suggest that Hitler may be shift- 
ing his main submarine offensive from 
the waters around this country to the 
North Atlantic. That would involve a 
change of pace. 
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One reason why this country’s Navy 
was so unprepared to deal with sub- 
marines close to home was that ad- 
mirals doubted the ability of German 
submarines to maintain operations for 
more than a few days at a time so far 
from their own home. They figured 
that the 28 days travel time from and 
returning to Germany would just 
about end a submarine’s usefulness. 
Germans figured otherwise and won. 
x * * 


Harold Ickes is meeting intense inside 
opposition to his plan for using new 
pipe in building an oil pipe line to the 
East. This cuts into steel that is vital- 
ly needed for other purposes. 


x * * 


Idea men are superabundant and go 
at a heavy discount in Washington 
right now, while the big demand and 
the high prices are for administrators. 
People who know how to get things 
done are found to be scarce. 


xk 


Joseph Eastman, as co-ordinator of 
transportation, is being pressed to 
adopt stern measures for rationing 
travel for civilians and for nonmili- 
tary freight. Idea is to divert metal 
from a railroad expansion program 
and to make existing equipment do 
thuch of the trarisportation job. 


xx 


Leon Henderson gets high praise from 
top military officials for what they 
describe as his courage in dealing with 
unpopular problems. 


x ke 


There is much greater official opti- 
mism over the outlook for a rubber 
supply sufficient to meet all military 
and export needs. There still isn’t 
optimism, however, over the outlook 
for tires for civilians unless those tires 
are carefully conserved. 


x * * 


When Congress leaders talk of the war 
they usually talk in terms of the war 
with Japan, and when officials around 
the White House talk of the war they 


usually talk in terms of the war with 
Germany. A Congress majority still 
seems to be on the side of making 
Japan the first front. 


x kk 


Use of convoys in the Caribbean is 
bringing about an immediate reduc- 
tion in ship losses, but at the cost of 
slowing down very sharply the move- 
ment of goods. Big problem still is 
how to get rid of U-boats at the source. 


x * * 


Members of congressional investigat- 
ing committees hesitate to bring into 
the open some of the things they are 
finding out about the steel situation 
because of the feeling that it may 
shock the people too much in wartime. 


*¢ & @ 


Some officials are spreading a story 
that the Army and Navy want to take 
over and rule the country. Others point 
out that the Army and Navy are under 
the control of an elected President and 
an elected Congress, and so long as 
that is true they can’t do more than 
make their viewpoint clear. 


x «re 


Most important bottlenecks that now 
delay delivery of finished war prod- 
ucts concern items that in themselves 
seem small and unimportant. Those 
bottlenecks now are being tackled. 


xk 


Some big war plants are finding that 
they can operate with far fewer men 
than they had expected when plans 
were laid. There is a rediscovery of 
the fact that mass-production meth- 
ods require relatively few workers. 


xk 


Leon Henderson and Harold Ickes no 
longer are the official friends that they 
once were. Mr. Henderson feels that 
Mr. Ickes is unnecessarily muddying 
public thinking about the need for 
rationing gasoline as a means of fe- 
ducing auto driving by 40 per cent. 
That reduction is needed if most cars 
are to stay on the road. 
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Radio is the voice and ear of modern war. anti-aircraft gun, radio is on watch, always 
ready to speak and to listen—to give warning 


Radio follows the flag and the fleet—locates the and to guide. 


enemy —flashes urgent orders—safeguards the con- 
voy —guides the bomber—directs the artillery— | Radio brings information and relaxation to the free 
manoeuvers the tank. —courage and understanding to the oppressed. 


wii From submarine to flying fortress, from jeep to Radio fights on every front! 
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Radio Corporation of America 


PIONEER IN RADIO, ELECTRONICS, TELEVISION 

RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
The Services of RCA: RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. © R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 
Radiomarine Corporation of America * RCA Laboratories * National Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
Blue Network Co., Inc. ¢ RCA Institutes, Inc, 
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we Bacns YOU WANT STEADY NERVES 


v ON THE 


Lj FRONT LINE 
ON THE 
ASSEMBLY 
LINE 


GUN-RINGS FOR A 
BOMBER TURRET! That's 
a job only for steady 
nerves. Consolidated riv- 
eter, Chilton Bass (righ), 
smokes Camels. “They 
have the mildness that 
counts,” she says. Yes, 


mildness means more ;% ; = * contains 


than ever these days. And ' ££ 

Camel’s slow burning 

means extra mildness! "es et < LE S S NIC OTI NE 
than that of the 4 other largest- 


selling brands tested—less than 
B-24 ASSEMBLY— San any of them—according to in- 
Diego—Marjorie z Ge. dependent scientific tests of the 
Blackmore (cote drill, a ~ smoke itself! 

left) speaking: “It’s a ’ 


ways Camels with me. 
They’re milder and more 


flavorful.” Wherever you : ’ ’ R J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
hear it— that’s what they oe Winston-Salem, N.C 
mean when they say: _* 

“I'd walk a mile for a 

Camel!” 


THE FAVORITE 
% FIRST IN THE SERVICE... * aN a yp __ HERE, TOO. 
With men in the Army, Navy, Marines, Coast e a GRAND-TASTING 
Guard, the favorite cigarette is Camel. (Based on AND EXTRA 
actual sales records in Post Exchanges and Canteens.) ‘) MILD 


-»-AND AT HOME 





